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Improve Quality— Reduce Costs 
with this Latest Model 


“BUFFALO” 


Grinder 
with 
SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
main ROUND TRAY 


5 sizes 


Silent chain drive : ieee added feature will speed 


assures noiseless 


operation up work—one man can handle 
’ as much meat as was formerly done 

Heavy roller thrust 
bearing, directly in by two men, and the meat goes 


back of feed screw, 


eliminates friction as through without touching it by 


well as all heating of 


meat or bearing. Pat- 
ented drain flange, be- hand. 
tween cylinder and 
bearing prevents meat 


jices from working This type of tray will also eliminate 
into ring and oi 


getting into the meat. all possibility of accidents to 
the operator. 


Write for full information and prices 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted Street 
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Linked Pork Sausage Sells Better When 
It Is Put Up in a Distinctive Package 


Not so very long ago the ability 
to produce meat products of high 
quality efficiently was the most 
necessary qualification of the 
packinghouse executive. 

How to market the plant pro- 
duction seemed to be a matter for 
second thought. 


This situation largely has been 
reversed. The “new competition” 
of other foods has made merchan- 
dising a primary problem. 

Good products produced effi- 
ciently are the foundation on 
which a meat packing business 


AN ATTRACTIVE PRODUCT SELLS. 


Linked pork sausage in natural casings 
is a._popular meat in all sections of the 
country. Practically all packers and sau- 
Sage manufacturers produce it, and com- 
cten for business on this product is 
een. Fancy product is usually linked in 
sheep casings. The popular “country 
style” product is sometimes stuffed in 
hog casings, 


probably always will rest, but to- 
day production problems have 
been solved in large measure. 
High quality meat products can 
produced efficiently. And 
there are few processing secrets. 
Disposing of the output at 
Profitable prices, however, is 
another matter. It rapidly is be- 


coming, if it is not already, the 
most important problem of the 
meat plant. 


How to Sell at a Profit 


This merchandising problem is 
many sided and must be studied 
from many angles. Wrapping 
and packaging is only one detail, 
but a most important one, because 
it enables the packer to identify 
and accept responsibility for his 
products. 

And wrapping and packaging are 
very liable to contribute their share to 
successful meat merchandising in pro- 
portion to the degree with which the 
packer understands their possibilities, 
and the intelligence with which this 
knowledge is put into practice. 


Display Influences Sales. 


In discussions of wrapping and pack- 
aging meat products appearing in the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
from time to time there have been 
brought out many interesting facts dis- 
covered by packers as a result of 
studies of customer reaction to kinds 
and styles of packages and wrappings. 

Among these is that display in the 
retail store is one of the most impor- 
tant factors affecting sales. It is per- 
fectly obvious that, even though a meat 
product is in a wrapping or package 
that carries the maximum of sales ap- 
peal, its rise to popularity will be slow 
if people do not see it. 

Actually one brand is not likely to 
get any more display in the store than 
another. And if all competing brands 
are in’ wraps or packages of approxi- 
mately equal sales value, there is little, 
except previous experience, to influence 


housewives to pick one in preference to 
another. 

The aim of the clever meat merchan- 
diser today is to wrap and package his 
goods so they will stand out from other 
wrapped and packaged merchandise, 


COUNTRY 


FIRM TRADE MARK EMPHASIZED. 


Counter display cartons for packaged 
linked pork sausage are popular with 
many packers. They have considerable 
value as a means of attracting customer 
attention to the product and, of course, 
permit the firm name or label or trade 
mark to be featured prominently. 


even though they be given no particu- 
lar attention by the retailer in the mat- 
ter of display. He also seeks ways and 
means to make it easy and convenient 
for the retailer to show the goods to 
advantage. 

Pork Sausage in Natural Casings. 

In this article, wrapping and pack- 
aging of pork sausage in linked natu- 
ral casings, one of the most attractive 
and popular of manufactured products 
of the meat plant, is discussed. Most 
packers take more than a passing in- 
terest in this product and find good rea- 
sons for devoting more than casual 
effort to its merchandising. 

Linked pork sausage in natural cas- 
ings sells in large volume in practically 
all sections of the country. It not only 
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STRIKING EFFECTS IN PRINTED TRANSPARENT WRAPS. 


The art of printing in colors on transparent wrappings has been developed to a 
high state of perfection, and very attractive and pleasing results are produced. 


This transparent wrap for pork sausage is printed in red and blue. 


Stripes in these 


colors run from the central label to the outer edges of the wrapper giving the effect 


of a band around the package. 


furnishes a profitable outlet for the 
trimmings from the pork cutting room, 
but to encourage its consumption in- 
creases the packer’s market for the 
product of his casing department. 

Having produced quality linked pork 
sausage, the packer may want to wrap 
or package it. 

What kinds, styles, shapes, designs, 
etc., of wrappings and packages shall be 
chosen, and why? 

How can he be sure that he will 
choose a wrapping or package that will 
do his product justice? 

He can, of course, follow the experi- 
ences of other packers as far as they 
are available to him. But he has no 
assurance that he will be doing the 
right thing. 

Most packers who are wrapping and 
packaging pork sausage have made 


little study or few tests and investiga- ~ 


tions of wrapping and packaging and 
the reactions they exert on prospective 
customers. Generally care is used in 
the selection of the wrapping or pack- 
age and attempts are made to get at- 
tractiveness and sales appeal, but quite 
often the packer decides on a style and 
design that suits his fancy. 


Package Reflects Product Quality. 

And once a packer has adopted a 
wrap or package, he feels that it might 
not be good business to change it. Un- 
consciously the customer is very liable 
to associate the quality of a product 
with its wrapping or package. When 
the design of the package is changed, 
the customer may have to be reedu- 
cated. It takes time for her to asso- 
ciate her favored brand with its new 
dress. And in the meanwhile the pack- 
er loses business. 

It pays, therefore, to have the pack- 
age right in the first place. 

An attempt has been made by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER to discover what 
influenced packers to adopt particular 


styles of wrappings and packages for 
their linked pork sausage. The replies 
are interesting, and contain information 
of value to the man who is seeking the 
best package in which to merchandise 
his products. 


One packer decided on white card- 
board cartons for his linked pork sau- 
sage because they are reasonable in 
first cost, pack well in shipping con- 
tainers, stack neatly in the showcases 
of retailers, afford good protection for 
the meats, and are convenient for the 
housewife. 


Make Cartons More Attractive. 


His cartons are printed in black only. 
This, he thinks, may not be best. Some 
color on the packages would increase 
their attractiveness and attention-get- 
ting value, and he is thinking of re- 
designing his cartons to make them 
more showy. 


The label probably will be printed in 
colors on the top and the brand in 
colors on the sides. He believes a mis- 
take is made when the sides of the 
carton do not carry the brand and the 
name of the contents. 


When the sides are not printed and 
the cartons are stacked in the display 
case, this packer points out, the name 
of the manufacturer and of the prod- 
uct are visible only on the box on top 
of the pile. When the sides are 
printed, the housewife is able to iden- 
tify the contents even though she is not 
able to see the label. This also applies 
to the ends of the cartons. 

This packer, as is customary, wraps 
the meats in parchment paper before 
inclosing them in the carton. 


Recipes on the Container. 


Another packer gave three major 
reasons for using cartons for linked 
pork sausage. Of these he placed as 
the most important the fact that rec- 
ipes and information on other products 
can be printed on the container. 
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“Housewives are always interested 
foods and new ways to prepare 
serve them,” he said. “I believe 


ipes that give attractive and out-of-ther 


ordinary ways of preparing meats A 
of considerable value in increasing me 
consumption. The cardboard carton’ 
ideal from the standpoint of gettij 
facts into the home. It may cost 
little more than other methods of pag 
aging pork sausage, but I believe 
publicity it can be made to carey 
worth the difference.” 

This packer uses yellow cartons. 
printing is in green and red. 
colors were chosen arbitrarily wi 


any thought as to the effect they might 


have on the consumer, although ‘this 
packer admits that colors on wraps and 
packages cause certain mental reac. 
tions. 


His second reason for choosing ¢ar- 
tons is that, in his opinion, they lend 
“class” to the product. The carton, he 
says, if of the right kind so far as at- 
tractiveness is concerned, has no ap 
pearance of cheapness, and if of the 
right design and attractively printed 
can not lend even the remotest sus- 
picion that the packer is attempting to 
economize in getting his products in 
good condition to consumers. 


Good Package Gets Preference. 


When a housewife thinks favorably 
of the package, this good will also is 
extended to include the product within. 

His third reason is that a stack of 
cartons in or on a showcase stands out 
conspicuously. This, he says, is impor- 
tant in these days when so many foods 
are wrapped and packaged, so many 
purchasers influenced by the eye and 
so many products judged largely by 
the dress they wear. Cartons, in his 
opinion, are not liable to be obscured 
by other wrapped and packaged goods. 

Other users of cartons for linked 
pork sausage gave similar reasons for 
their choice of this method of pack- 
aging. And some of these had & 
thought that is worth passing on. This 
is that, regardless of the style of pack- 
age used, the aim should be to make it 
distinctive and to attempt to have it 
typify the high quality of the contents. 


Material for Wrapping. 
Retailers, it was pointed out by one 
or two packers, are often quick to sense 
the sales value of a wrapping or pack- 
age and unconsciously favor in displays 
and in showcases those possessing this 
quality. Therefore, the right kind of 

a package is worth striving for. 
Whether linked pork sausage should 
be packaged or wrapped is more that 
a matter of individual choice, one pack 
er believes. Protection for the product 
can be had in either case, but to get ® 
‘package that is outstanding and that 
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chandise in good condition were also One packer uses this material with 
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INCREASES SALES APPEAL. 


In this counter display carton greater 
visibility of the product is secured by 
cutting away a portion of the front end. 
This is an interesting illustration of how 
a little ingenuity often can be applied to 


mentioned. 

Most of the packers using cellulose 
prefer the clear material. Labels, 
whether printed or applied separately, 
seem to be growing smaller and more 
care is being taken to secure label at- 
tractiveness. But whether the label is 
printed or applied separately, the aim 
appears to be to obstruct the clear view 
of the merchandise as little as possible. 

Packages of linked pork sausage con- 
taining a label so large that little of 
the product is visible when the package 
is viewed from the top are seen occa- 
sionally. Most packers now seem to 
prefer to use printed cellulose rather 
than to apply a separate label. 


The Window Carton. 


a printed label of three colors. The 
paper is printed in alternate black and 
white stripes about % in. wide. The 
package is tied with orange string. The 
effect is striking and pleasing. This 
packer says that his sales of linked 
pork sausage have increased steadily 
from the day this package was adopted, 
particularly in those stores catering to 
high-class trade. 

Other packers were found who have 
worked out attractive color schemes 
with parchment paper with the thought 
in mind that the package should not 
only indentify the product, but should 
be remembered and should constantly 
remind the visitor to the store of the 
brand and the product. 


k: that iv ater ; P 
Bae appeal to products. 5 ieee When it is desired to use a carton Other packers are using white parch- 
will convey to the consumer the and at the same time obtain visibility ment paper and pasting the label on the 


thoughts of quality and goodness is 
not easy, he says. 

Were he to originate new wrappings 
and packages for his goods, he would 
make a thorough canvass of his sales 
territory, determine the kinds of wrap- 
pings and packages used by competi- 
tors, and attempt to design wraps and 
packages differing as much as possible 
from those in use. It might even be 
possible in some cases, he thinks, to get 
distinction by extreme simplicity in de- 
sign. 

Parchment, cellulose and semi-trans- 
parent papers are generally favored by 
packers who are wrapping linked pork 
sausage. Shapes of the packages vary. 
Some are made square; others longer 
than high. 

The shape of the package also deter- 
mines whether or not cardboard is 
needed to enable the package to hold 
its shape. Square packages are some- 
times not reinforced in this manner. 
Oblong packages generally need a piece 
of cardboard at the bottom. 

In the majority of cases the packages 
are tied with colored string or narrow 
tape. In some cases a printed colored 
tape is used; in others the label is made 
with long ends that can be passed 
around the package to hold the wrap- 
per in place. The use of printed cellu- 
lose in place of separate labels seems 
to be finding increasing favor. 

Trend Toward Smaller Labels. 

There seem to be fewer attempts to 
get distinctiveness, variety and unusu- 
alness in wraps than in packages, al- 
though the material available offers 
plenty of opportunities along this line. 
Printing in colored inks can be done 
on all of these wrapping materials and 
colored material also is available. 

The majority of those packers using 


for the product, cartons in which a por- 
tion of the top has been cut out and 
covered with cellulose are used. Those 
who are using this style of package 
like it, but some were found who ob- 
jected to it on the ground that to make 
a neat job meats in cartons should be 
wrapped in greaseproof, odorless and 
tasteless paper before being placed in 
the container. Unless this is done, they 
say, customer reaction is not always 
favorable. 


Methods of Printing Parchment. 


Parchment paper has long been a 
standard wrapping and has found wide 
use among packers for packaging linked 
pork sausage. The quality of the ma- 
terial, these say, make it ideal for 
wrapping meats. The fact that it 
prints beautifully makes it possible to 
originate packages that are distinctive 
and that reflect the high quality of the 
contents. 





package. In this case, as in the case 
of cartons without printing on the sides 
and ends, the value of the label is lost 
when the packages are piled. 

One packer has overcome this fault 
by using parchment paper on’ which his 
legend is printed at random over the 
sheet. Beneath these small labels are 
the words “Best Pork Sausage.” Sev- 
eral of these legends are always visible 
on each package, regardless of how the 
packages are stacked in the case. 
Another packer achieves a similar re- 
sult by printing his firm name and the 
words “Pork Sausage” at random over 
the sheet. 

-—— fo 
MEAT EXPORTS SMALL. 


Australian meat exports are small 
due to unsatisfactory oversea prices, 
according to official reports from Syd- 
ney for January, 1932. Tallow exports 
to Japan are comparatively large. 


CONSUMERS SHOW PREFERENCE FOR MEATS IN PACKAGES. 









arent and semi-transparent wrap- 
pers gave as their reason that the prod- 
uet is visible. The inherent qualities of 
the material that aid to keep the mer- 


Display in the retail meat store is one of the most important factors in making 
sales. Actually one brand of linked rk sausage is not likely to get any more 
display than another, and the packer who can originate wrapp packages that 
make his products stand out above others at once gives himself merchandising 
advantage. If he can make it easy for the retailer also to give the products promi- 
nence, he increases his advantage. 
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Grocery Trade Revises Its Code 
of Business Practices 


Problems of distribution in the 
grocery industry are not unlike 
those in meat packing. 

Apparently operators in this 
field have been faced with prac- 
tically the same type of competi- 
tion, price cutting and other un- 
desirable practices that have been 
so common in the selling end of 
the meat packing industry. 

More than three years ago the 
grocery industry held a trade 
practice conference and set up a 
series of rules under which it de- 
sired to operate. These rules have 
now been revised by the Federal 
Trade Commission and are divided 
into two groups. 


Those falling within the first group 
relate to practices which are regarded 
as violations of the law, and those with- 
in the second group are rules which 
have been, approved by the Commission 
as expressions of the trade. 

Rules in Two Groups. 

The Group I rules refer to 

Secret payment of rebates; 

Price discrimination, 

Giving of prizes in connection with 
sales, 

Commercial bribery, 

False advertising, 

Use of deceptive containers, 

Unlawful discrimination against a 
manufacturer, and 

Selling of goods below cost to injure 
a competitor. 

The rules designated Group II relate 
to 

Publishing price lists and making 
terms of sale a part of published price 
schedules; 

Deceptive prices on certain tem- 
porarily selected brands of food spe- 
cialties or staple merchandise; 

Abuse of buying power to force un- 
economic or unjust terms of sale upon 
sellers, and of selling power to force 
the same on buyers; 


Compelling the purchase of several, 
or a group of products, as a condition 
to the purchase of one or more of them; 


Failure by a wholesaler to fill or- 
ders accepted by him, and by a retailer 
to accept delivery of orders given by 
him; 

The practice of certain jobbers of 
sniping drop-shipment business from 
the legitimate wholesaler, who serves 
a purpose in the grocery trade useful 
to the manufacturer, the retailer and 
the consumer; 


Violation by buyer or seller of the 


agreement between them as to discount 
for cash; 

“Free deals’; 

Substitution of products; 

Work of the food broker; and 

A committee on trade practices. 


Text of the Rules. 


The approved rules, which were re- 
leased by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on March 14, 1932, follow: 


GROUP I. 


Rule 1. The secret payment or al- 
lowance of rebates, refunds, commis- 
sions, or unearned discounts, whether 
in the form of money or otherwise, or 
secretly extending to certain purchasers 
special services or privileges not ex- 
tended to all purchasers under like 
terms and conditions, with the intent 
and with the effect of injuring a com- 
petitor and where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is unfair practice. 

Rule 2. Price discrimination in vio- 
lation of Section 2 of the Clayton Act 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Rules 3. The offering or giving of 
prizes, premiums or gifts in connection 
with the sale of grocery products, or as 
an inducement thereto, by any scheme 
which involves lottery, misrepresenta- 


‘tion or fraud, is an unfair trade prac- 


tice. 

Rule 4. Commercial bribery is im- 
moral and against the public interest 
and is an unfair trade practice. 


False Advertising. 


Rule 5. The making, causing or per- 
mitting to be made, or publishing, of 
any false, untrue, misleading or decep- 
tive statement, by way of advertise- 
ment or otherwise, concerning the 
grade, quality, quantity, character, 
nature, origin, preparation or use of 
any grocery product is unfair practice. 


Rule 6. The use of deceptively slack- 








Meat Trade Has These 
Bad Habits Also 


Among practices in the grocery 
trade regarded by the trade and 
the Federal Trade Commission as 
violations of the law are: 

1. Secret payment or allowance 
of rebates, re commissions, 


or discounts, whether in 
the form of money or otherwise; 


2. Price discrimination in vicla- 
oe Se 


3. The offering or giving of 
prizes, premiums or gifts in con- 
nection with the sale of grocery 
products. 


4. Commercial bribery. 

5. The selling of goods below 
cost to injure a competitor. 

These same practices are just 
as illegal in the meat packing in- 
dustry as in the grocery industry. 
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filled or deceptively shaped containers 


is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 7. Any joint trade action which 
purposes unlawfully to exclude any 
manufacturer, merchant or produc 
from a market, or unlawfully to dig. 
criminate against any manufacturer, 
merchant or product in a 
whether by conspiracy, agreement, yp. 
just and misleading propaganda for the 
purpose of influencing legislation, o 
other public action, is an unfair trage 
practice. 

Rule 8. The selling of goods beloy 
cost for the purpose of injuring a 
petitor, and where the effect may he 
to substantially lessen competition, jg 
an unfair trade practice. 


GROUP II. 


Rule A. (a) The industry approves 
the practice of each individual 
of the industry independently publish. 
ing and circulating to the purchasing 
trade its own price lists. 

(b) The industry approves the prac. 
tice of making the terms of sale a part 
of all published price schedules. 


Deceptive Prices. 


Rule B. Deceptive prices on certain 
temporarily selected brands of adyer- 
tised food specialties or staple mer- 
chandise, in order to influence ¢op- 
sumers, creates the false impression 
that competitors are exacting an unfair 
and unwarranted profit on all merchan- 
dise and is condemned by the industry, 

Rule C. The abuse of buying power 
to force uneconomic or unjust terms of 
salg upon sellers, and the abuse of sell- 
ing power to force uneconomic or mm 
just terms of sale upon buyers, is con 
demned by the industry. Bf 

Rule D. The practice of compellin 
the purchase of several, or a of 
products, as a condition to the purch 
of one or more of them, is condemn 
by the industry. a 

Rule E. The failure by a wholesaler 
to fill orders accepted by him is con 
demned by the industry. ie 

Rule F. The failure by a retailer 
accept the delivery of orders given by 
him is condemned by the industry. 

Rule G. The practice of certain job 
bers of snipping drop-shipment buss 
ness from the legitimate wholesalet, 
who serves a useful purpose in the gr 
cery trade to the manufacturer, the re 
tailer and the consumer, is condemned 
by the industry. 

Rule H. Violation by either party, 
buyer or seller, of the agreement be 
tween them as to the discount for cash, 
is condemned by the industry. 

Rule I. “Free deals” that affect i 
juriously wholesalers, retailers or col 
sumers, are condemned by the industry, 

Rule J. The substitution by a whole 
saler or a retailer of another product 
for the product ordered is conde 
by the industry. 

Rule K. The industry recognizes @& 
beneficial to the  oceey the work 
of the duly qualified food broker, bit 
condemns the practice of others 
bona fide brokers acting in that & 
pacity and receiving brokerage coir 
missions. 

Rule L. A committee on trade prae 
tices is hereby created to cooperate with 
the Federal Trade Commission and @ 
perform such acts as may be proper @ 
put these rules into effect. 
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Food Chain Goes Into Research, 
Manufacture and Wholesaling 


Popular conception of a chain 
store organization is a group of 
retail shops. 

Development of the “new com- 
petition” and changing food trends 
have made of the second largest 
food chain in the country some- 
thing far more formidable than a 
punch of retail food markets. 

Review of its 1931 activities 
shows the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company to have added to 
its retail merchandising’ opera- 
tions the following: 

Scientific food research. 

Home economics service. 

Meat packing. 

Institutional wholesaling. 

Merchandising education. 

At the beginning of the year it had 
4884 retail stores in 17 states, with 
2,990 stores selling meats, besides two 


great improvement in the methods of 
the preservation of meats in stores,” 
the report states. 

Other accomplishments include the 
preparation of tested recipes now ap- 
pearing on a new set of modernized 
labels of foods of the company’s own 
manufacture; the preparation of prac- 
tical cost budgets with menus for 
every meal, and the establishment of a 
bread formula for the use by the com- 
pany’s bakery. 

Retailing Activities. 

During the year there was organized 
within the company an _ institutional 
business corporation, the purpose of 
which is to secure outlets for the com- 
pany’s merchandise, particularly that of 
its own manufacture, by selling to insti- 
tutions that consume large quantities 
of food products. 


At the beginning of 1932 the com- 
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MEATS ARE IMPORTANT IN THIS DE LUXE MARKET. 


food 
land, 


meat packing plants where meats are 
Processed and one sausage manufactur- 
ing plant. 
lt has headquarters for its distribu- 
tion and merchandising operations in 
22 cities. 

Meat Refrigeration Tests. 


Outstanding accomplishments in 1931 
of the Kroger Food Foundation, estab- 
lished by the company during the 
Previous fiscal year, have included a 
Tesearch in cooperation with refrigera- 
tion equipment manufacturers on meat 
refrigeration methods, the results of 
Which have not yet been put into actual 
operation. “But there is indicated a 


Showing one section of the large fresh meat department in the newest complete 
= of the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, opened recently at Cleve- 


pany had 4,884 stores in operation, 
compared with 5,165 stores a year 
earlier, a decrease of 281 stores or 5 
per cent. The average number operated 
during 1931 was 4,980 stores compared 
to 5,302 in 1930, an average decrease 
of 6 per cent. 

Meat stores in operation on January 
2, 1932, numbered 2,869, compared with 
2,990 a year earlier, a decrease of 121, 
or 4 per cent. The average number of 
meat markets in operation for the year 
was 2,889 compared to 3,033 in 1980, 
a decline of 5 per cent. 

The company operates in 17 states 
throughout the Middle West, and has 
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headquarters in 22 cities in these states. 
The states and the number of stores in 
each at the close of 1931 are as follows: 
Arkansas, 90; Illinois, 614; Indiana, 
389; Kansas, 46; Kentucky, 254; Michi- 
gan, 988; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 30; 
Missouri, 560; North Carolina, 5; Ohio, 
1,287; Oklahoma, 53; Pennsylvania, 157; 
Tennessee, 151; Virginia, 63; West Vir- 
ginia, 89; and Wisconsin, 107. 

Meat packing plants are operated by 
the company at Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and a sausage manufacturing 
plant at Detroit, Mich. 


Decline in Dollar Sales. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. in 1981 totaled $244,371,147.17. 
This is a decline in dollar sales of only 
7 per cent, compared with a decline in 
food prices from 1930 to 1931 of 17 per 
cent. 

The average number of stores in 
operation during the year was 6 per 
cent less than in the previous year, 
while the average sales per store per 
week was $941 in 1931 compared with 
$954 in 1980, a decline of only 1 per 
cent. While the sales per store per 
week declined an average of $13 in 
1931, the commodity price decline for 
the same period amounted to $162 per 
store per week. 
ee oe 


PLANTS WIN SAFETY AWARDS. 


Twenty packing plants of member 
companies of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers operated during Febru- 
ary without any lost-time accidents, and 
have been announced as recipients of 
awards in the Institute Awards for 
Safety in Plant Operation, according 
to an announcement made recently by 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, president, in a 
bulletin to member companies. 

“Eleven of the plants operating dur- 
ing February without lost-time acci- 
dents had previously received pennants 
for their January records,” the bulletin 
states and continues: “Pennants have 
been awarded to the other nine. Twenty 
plants also received awards for Jan- 
uary. 

The eleven plants which have re- 
tained the pennants are: Abraham 
Brothers Packing Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Armour and Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Eckert Packing Co., Henderson, 
Ky.; Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York City 
Plant and Lehmann Plant; Mutual Sau- 
sage Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. W. Penley, 
Auburn, Me.; Seltzer Packing Co., 
Pottsville, Pa.; Steiner Packing Co., 
Youngstown, 0.; Swift & Company— 
Interstate Packing Co., Winona, Minn.; 
United States Cold Storage & Ice Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

The nine plants to which pennants were 
awarded for operating during February 
without lost-time accidents are: Al- 
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bany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y.; Ar- 
mour and Company—Huron, South Da- 
kota plant; E. St. Louis, Ill, plant; 
Indianapolis, Ind. plant; The Hull & 
Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, II1.; 
Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
Swift and Company—Plankinton Pack- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; -Wil- 
— Provision Co., Wilmington, 
el. 

The Institute’s Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research, of 
which H. D. Tefft is director, in analyz- 
ing the February returns, states: “Nine 
of the winning plants were in Class A; 
which included all plants up to 250,000 
man hours per year; two were in Class 
B, covering plants operating 250,000 to 
500,000 man hours per year; five were 
in Class C for plants operating from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 man hours per year, 
and four were in the new Class D for 
plants operating over 1,000,000 man 
hours per year. 

“One of the winning plants in Class 
D worked 346,829 man hours in Febru- 
ary. In January none of the plants to 
which pennants were awarded operated 
over 1,000,000 man hours per year. In 
February there were four.” 

Plants to which pennants were 
awarded for January and which had to 
relinquish them on account of accidents 
in February are being presented with 
certificates upon which are stated the 
dates between which no lost-time acci- 
dents occurred. One of the plants oper- 
ating from 500,000 to 1,000,000 man 
hours per year had no lost-time acci- 
dents from December 2, 1931, to Febru- 

3, 19382. 

e Committee on Fire and Accident 
Prevention, which is supervising the 
awards of pennants, wishes to state 
again that if a member company wishes 
to enter any plant for the awards which 
is not already participating it may do 
so by requesting report blanks from 
the Department of Packinghouse Prac- 
tice and Research. 7 


sonia panes 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


Corn Products Refining Co. reports a 
net income for 1931 of $10,709,775 com- 
pared with $13,968,674 in 19380. Current 
assets of the company totaled $49,989,- 
369 and current liabilities $3,631,872. 
The cash account remained practically 
unchanged, surplus totaling $24,585,669 
on December 31. Inventories were about 
$1,500,000 lower than those of last year. 

Profits of $5,658,987.92 are reported 
by the American Sugar Refining Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1931, 
after taxes and depreciation. The com- 
pany refined 1,130,557 tons of raw 
sugar, making a profit of about 1/5c 
per pound. This compares with a profit 
of $7,288,674.59 on 1,285,487 tons in 
1930. The company states that the per 
capita consumption of sugar in the 
United States in 1931 amounted to 
98.47 lbs. compared with 99.37 Ibs. in 
1930 and 108.13 Ibs. in 1929. 

Borden Company, producers and han- 
dlers of dairy products, reports a net 
income of $16,088,829 for 1931 equal to 
$3.66 a share on 4,395,281 shares of 
common stock of $25 par value. This 
compares with net earnings of $21,681,- 
214 or $5.12 a share on 4,233,295 shares 
in 1930. Sales for 1931 totaled $284,- 
586,877 against $345,622,779 last year. 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Sales of First National Stores for 
the four weeks ended February 20, 
amounted to $7,853,899, a decline of 3.5 
per cent from those the year previously. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the four weeks ended Feb- 
ruary 27 were $16,722,189, a decrease 
of 14.4 per cent from those of the same 
period a year ago. 

Net income of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
for the year ended December 31, 1931, 
amounted to $5,415,590 after deprecia- 
tion, interest and federal taxes. This 
compares with a net income of $3,749,- 
901 in 1980, an increase of $1,665,689. 


Sales of American Stores Co. for 1931 
totaled $135,226,407, compared with 
$142,770,477 in the previous year, the 
decline being attributed in large meas- 
ure to the drop in commodity prices. 
On December 31, 1981, the company had 
2,806 stores in operation, com with 
2,728 at the end of the previous year, an 
increase of 78 stores during 1931. In- 
come, after taxes, depreciation and re- 
serves, amounted to $5,270,891, equiva- 
lent to $3.76 per share, compared with 
$4.01 per share last year. 


At the annual meeting of the stoci- 
holders of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., held in Cincinnati on March 2, 1932, 
G. A. Ginter was elected a director to 
succeed Alvin E. Dodd. Other directors 
and retiring officers were re-elected. 
Albert H. Morrill, president of the com- 
pany, told the stockholders that Kroger 
has concluded its contraction policy and 
has wiped out all unprofitable units. 
“We have a program of opening 60 new 
stores in the first six months of this 
year. All stores now being operated 
are in good shape and will pay their 
way,” he said. 


a ed 
OPPOSE CHAIN STORE TAX. 


The special committee on chain store 
taxation of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has gone on record in oppo- 
sition to all bills proposing to use the 
taxing or licensing power to regulate 
retail stores and more particularly 
chain stores. Chain store taxes will 
destroy the advantages which the con- 
sumer now has in the way of low prices 
for merchandise, declared Daniel Bloom- 
field of the Retail Trade Board of that 
body, as a part of his testimony at a 
continued hearing before the committee 
on taxation. Retail stores pay about 
10 per cent of all taxes in this country, 
he said. By presentation of records, 
Mr. Bloomfield brought out that mor- 
tality of retail grocery stores was about 
the same 30 years ago as it is now, 
although no chain stores were in exist- 
ence then. 


“Furthermore, chain stores do only 
21.5 per cent of the total retail business 
in the United States,” declared Mr. 
Bloomfield. “There are 159,826 chain 
units out of a total of 1,549,169 retail 
stores in the country.” 


R. A. B. Cook, an attorney for the 
Chamber of Commerce, reports that 
“After careful consideration of the 
arguments on both sides of this ques- 
tion, the committee feels that the chain 
store has very definite advantages to 
the producer, to the consumer and to 
the community. These advantages far 
outweigh the factors which may be con- 
sidered by certain groups to be disad- 
vantages.” 
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CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of $69,860,876 are reported 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea bf 
for the four weeks ended February 27 
compared with $82,441,242 in the same 
period a year ago, a decrease of 15% 
per cent. Sales expressed in tons 
totaled 412,767 compared with 43954 
a year ago, a decline of 6.09 per cent, 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports sales for 
the four weeks ended February # 
amounting to $892,604 compared with 
$1,107,353 a year ago, a decrease of 
19.39 per cent. For the first 
weeks of the year dollar volume @ 
sales was 17.56 per cent lower. 

oe id 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Directors of the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Co. declared a quarterly dividend 
of 75¢c a share on common, thus 
the issue on a $3 annual basis. 

1931 dividends were paid at the rate 
$4 annually or $1 quarterly. A dividend 
of $1.75 per share was declared on pre. 
ferred stock. Robert G. Bosworth was 
elected a director to succeed Paul Dett, 
former Denver manager for Armor 
and Company. 

The St. Louis National Stock Yards 
Co. reports net profit for the year of 
$450,419 compared with $523,029 in 
1930. This is equivalent to $6.16 4 
share compared with $7.15 in 1980, 


a ven 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac. 
turers’ listed stocks, March 16, 1932, o 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, 
ing prices on March 9, 1932, or nearest 
previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. 
Week en Mar. 
March 16. —March 16.— 16. 6 
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[EDITORIAL] 


Short-Sighted Business Critics 


Many business men and some elements of the 
pusiness and daily ‘press have made sharp attacks 
on government expenditures, and have been crit- 
ical of the proposed increase in taxation to bal- 
ance the federal budget. The desirability of bal- 
ancing the budget is recognized by every good 
citizen ; under present conditions it is believed this 
should be done by adjusting expenditures to in- 
come rather than by increasing income to meet 
expenditures. But just why business critics 
should single out for attack the one department of 
government and the one bureau within that de- 
partment that serves business is a question dif- 
ficult to understand. 

Business has no positive program at Washing- 
ton, and never had had one. When business men 
go to Washington they go individually or in small 
groups to object to something. They have no 
such organized and promoted program as have the 
farmers, organized labor and even the American 
Legion. 

Consequently the only organization setup in or 
out of the federal government devoted to a posi- 
tive program for business is the Department of 
Commerce, and within that department the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
latter devotes its entire attention to the aid of 
general business at home and abroad. Yet it is 
the Department of Commerce, and executives of 
that department who have devoted much attention 
to publicizing the functions and service of the de- 
partment and the bureau, that have come in for 
the severest criticism from some sources. 

Examination of the expenditures involved in 
the support of this business service department 
of the government do not furnish justification for 
this criticism. As a matter of fact, the appro- 
priations for this department stand at the bottom 
of the list. Of all federal departments, the one 
designed to serve business is the one on which the 
least money is spent. Average increases in appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, designed to serve that great basic indus- 
try, farming, have been five times as large in the 
past ten years as those for the department serving 
business. 

The estimated budget for operating the federal 
government in 1932-33 is $3,900,000,000, and only 
one and one-tenths per cent of this is assigned to 
the Department of Commerce. This department’s 
budget for the year is $44,000,000, an increase 
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of $20,000,000 since 1920. Why this big increase? 
In 1925 the Patent Office was transferred from 
the Interior Department to the Department of 
Commerce, thereby increasing the appropriation 
for that department by nearly $5,000,000. In 
1926 the Bureau of Mines was transferred from 
the Interior Department to Commerce, increasing 
the appropriation of the latter by more than 
$2,000,000. In 1927 congress created an aeronau- 
tics branch and placed it in the Department of 
Commerce. This incréased that department’s ap- 
propriation by nearly $9,000,000. In 1930 con- 
gress created a radio division ang assigned it to 
Commerce, providing $590,000 for the purpose. 
The addition of these bureaus and divisions— 
all of which serve business in one way or another 
—increased the appropriations of the Department 
of Commerce by $16,500,000. In the past thir- 
teen years, therefore, the actual increase in the 
appropriations for the normal functions of the 
department is approximately $3,300,000, or about 


-$250,000 a year. 


Of the $44,000,000 budgeted for the depart- 
ment for 1932-33, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which is so close to business 
and its problems, and which has been prepared 
to lend a helping hand whenever called upon, will 
be assigned 11 per cent, or $4,870,000. If this 
entire bureau were wiped out—taking with it all 
that it has done for business—the saving in the 
federal budget would be infinitesimal. : 

If savings of half a billion dollars could be made 
at one fell swoop, such as would be brought about 
by the elimination of certain boards which have 
been set up by politicians to serve one industry at 
the expense of another, then something might be 
accomplished. Also if cuts were made in depart- 
ments where the support of paternalism has be- 
come a heavy burden, some more worthwhile sav- 
ings could be made. It is to be regretted that 
some business men and part of the business press 
fail to note such possibilities, but instead make 
the one department and the one bureau that 
serves them at such small cost the center of their 
attack. 


More Lean and Less Fat in Hogs 


Cuba and the United Kingdom, two of this 
country’s best lard customers, have just increased 
the import barrier against lard. The same is true 
in practically every other importing country of 
the world. This being the case, it would seem that 
the time had arrived when the hog producer must 
realize that what the meat packer and the con- 
sumer must have is more lean and less fat in the 
hog carcass. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) sour ham 


Good Looking Wieners sine truck or on racks in the cooler Good Cooler Details 
E at a temperature of 36 to 38 degs. F. all Easte sont 
As the use of color on sausage is nO nq left there for 6 or 8 hours, or A sm astern packer is planning honed hams, 


longer permitted under the Ohio state preferably over night, before smoking * have a cooler built by a local con Mf sexy. some 
food law, packers and sausagemakers and cooking. This method of handling tractor, and wants advice. He write § méercure. 
in that state are finding it necessary to helps to produce a nice red inside and ° follows: 


so handle their product that a good oytside color Editor The National Provisioner: ‘ acing, ané 
: Re : a “3 I am planning to build a cooler that will ® mornin 

outside and inside color will be de When the sausage comes out of the 12 ft, by 18 ft. and 10 ft. high, which wil, | on 

veloped. One sausagemaker who is ex- cooler, it is well to let it hang in natural cooled by ice, as I harvest my own ice. days with tl 


° ° ogee ° ° M A t i 
ar poe difficulty writes regarding temperatures for an hour or two before car Gaeen peter hg praca pes ‘= mat do 
: ° ° ’ w sh 

aS OS ZOnOws: it goes into the warm smokehouse. Sau- inches of cork. Do you think that the gypm - 
Réitor The National Provisioner: sage is quite susceptible to sharp cement is all right to help to hold the cold ait One of 
Since the state law of Ohio has prohibited the nan in t tu and if best re- Also the contractor wants to use 2 inches of the curin; 
use of artificial coloring we have had considerable changes in temperature e tar on the upper deck with which to drain th : f th 
trouble with our wieners. The color has not been sults are to be secured these should be water from the cooler. Do you think that the tg Ing 0 ‘ll 
good and we are not getting a smooth surface. avoided. is all right, or would you recommend galvanizg been kill 
We would appreciate any information you might a 7 - tin for the upper deck on which the ice is storeg) quickly as 
be able to give us concerning the coloring and Smoking and Cooking.—The smoking The inquirer does not state whethe that hogs 


finishing of wieners. should be done over a good even fire, , : 
There are a number of ways of get- starting at 120 degs. F. and raising the outside walls of some other build- provided 
ting good color on wieners or frank- gradually to 155 degs. F. at the finish, ™& 47° to form two sides of his cooler, aed 
furts where the use of outside color is Care should be taken not to have the © whether it is to have four walls of euire® “4 
not permitted. Different methods of smokehouse hot enough to make the ‘8 Own. In any event the gypsum plas § providing 
handling will produce a good color, both product drip or wrinkle. ter and air space would not seen ae somuste 
on the outside and on the inside of the Cook in 155 deg. water about 10 to sary. In fact, the air space might bea emadensin 
product. ; 15 minutes, then put into cool water for wicreviand of — trouble due to conden . 
Meats.—To secure the most attrac- @ few minutes only and hang up to dry. ‘Aton Fe SE Hy - ti 
tive wieners, it is well to use only mild If possible to do so, the best plan is to Beg - te etbcaloend Beige S holy P 
cured meat at strictly cured age, if a hang the wieners up on a truck after wet yf re roar oe ik gee 1 o- r 
lasting color is to be developed. It is taking them out of the cook box and 116 (Whe Se uae aa walls In orde 
well, also, to use a fairly large percent- SPray with cool water if they are not ce ep A ee oe 
age of beef in the product, and avoid bunched. If bunched, placing in cool “°“ms a8 tolows: ; chilled ai 
Proper Cooler Construction. and to k 


using too much pork. Approximately Water is best. 
20 per cent pork and 80 per cent beef | The silent cutter and grinder knives Give the masonry a heavy coat of hot § from wa 


will be found satisfactory. This is done and plates must be sharp to get good mastic and lay up the corkboard against tempera 
because pork has a tendency to fade Tesults and good color. The ice used it. For temperatures down to 82 degs, down to 
and beef, as a rule, will hold a more Should be crushed very fine or shaved. 2 inches of corkboard probably would § Possible, 
lasting color. Care must be taken, also, to see that be sufficient; 3 inches would be better, jj Permit ur 

Nothing but crushed ice should be the wieners are not exposed to draft, If more than one layer of corkboard is After t 
used in the product, and only sufficient especially after they are taken out of required hot asphalt should be used be floor they 
quantities of this to keep the meats the smokehouse and before they are tween them. When the corkboard is in peratures 
cool and give enough moisture so the cooked. This has a tendency to make place the interior of the cooler should § PeTature 
sausage will not be too dry. About 20 them wrinkle. be given a % inch coat of plaster fol- degs. F. 
per cent of crushed ice will be suffi- lowed by a hot mastic coat. No ho, 
cient. Frame construction is practically the § thorough! 
Dry Salami same: a coat of mastic on the sheath § hams anc 
ing, two layers of building paper, a coat to the pr 
















































Curing.—Some sausagemakers use 
nitrite in curing instead of nitrate or Good dry salami is in demand th 
saltpeter, to get good results from a throughout the year. Many pack- of asphalt and then the cork as de ghee 
color standpoint. Not more than \% oz. ers and sausage makers include it || scribed above. A 
of celta ultstte Ghoul be used te cath in their regular lines. Floors and ceilings should also be it This Pp 
ik Se of waned, Siile ebetedied: talon A successful formula and com- sulated in a similar manner. tion for ] 

ened plete directions for manufactur- A metal-clad deck probably would @ '® Pum 

the place of sodium nitrate or salt- : ; : a metal-c eck probably 
ing such salami appeared in a re m the fact 
peter. eent issue of THE NATIONAL serve all needs. Galvanized sheet iron chille d : 

When it is used, care must be taken PROVISIONER. Clear instructions should be used. , 











to see that this small quantity is thor- |] #¢ fiven for. preparing casings, |} Im erecting a cooler, the main poilt fF 
oughly mixed with the other seasoning mixing and stuffing, and drying is to see that there are no air leaks 1S degs, 
or. spices and the meat. It is a power- the meats. Moisture or condensation between cotk 9 degs 
ful ingredient and the quantity sug- Reprint of this formula may be and walls and between layers of cork as foll ‘ 
gested must not be exceeded. It is had by filling out and mailing can reduce insulating efficiency aml — 
recommended that the use of nitrite be this coupon with 2c stamp. cause deterioration. Cover 
experimented with on a small batch of |} 75H, USTIONSE Peeve ae No meat manufacturer should a es 
meat before it is used in a large way, Please send me information on dry || tempt construction or remodeling @ Salt 
particularly in plants not accustomed — processing buildings without the advice sa 
to using this ingredient in curing mix- |} Name.....s..seeeserereseecseneeereereees of a packinghouse engineer. It is nét Pump 
tures. sb esccccgvocccoessooncoescoceccoccce: safe to trust to local talent who do né Sodi 
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Bone Sour in Hams 


A packer who is having trouble with 
sour hams writes regarding it as fol- 
lows: 
paitor The National Provisioner: 

Recently we have been having trouble with sour 
boned hams, which is a new trouble in our com- 
pany. Sometimes we think the trouble is due to 
mdercure. On the other hand, it may be due to 
quilling, as we often run a lot of hogs in the hot 
pox, sometimes too many to enable their proper 
spacing, and once in a while we have to cut the 
next morning. We pump our hams wtih a 75 deg. 

and cure in a 62 deg. pickle from 35 to 40 
days with the regular overhaul. 

What do you think is the cause of our trouble 
snd how should we overcome it? 

One of the most important things in 
the curing of pork is the proper chill- 
ing of the carcass after the hog has 
been killed. This should be done as’ 
quickly as possible. It is now believed 
that hogs cannot be chilled too quickly, 
provided no part of the carcass is 
frosted. Chilling in 18 to 24 hours is 
desirable, and this is accomplished by 
providing rapid air circulation and 
adequate means for chilling the air and 
condensing the moisture. 

This method of handling results in a 
decided reduction in the percentage of 
sour hams. 

Proper Chilling Methods. 


In order to chill the carcasses quickly 
there must be efficient circulation of 
chilled air to remove excess moisture ° 
and to keep the cooler dry and free 
from warm air pockets. The inside’ 
temperature of the carcasses is brought 
down to 38 to 34 degs F. as quickly as 
possible, the hogs being so spaced as to 
permit uniform chilling. 

After the carcasses go to the cutting 
floor they should not be exposed to tem- 
peratures that will cause the inside tem- 
perature of the hams to rise above 38 
degs. F. 

No hogs should be cut until they are 
thoroughly chilled. If they are, the 
hams and other cuts should be chilled 
to the proper inside temperature before 
they are placed in cure or sour joints 
are pretty sure to result. 

This packer uses a very mild solu- 
tion for his cover pickle, as well as for 
the pump pickle. This, combined with 
the fact that the hams are not well 
chilled, probably results in sour hams. 

Ham Pickle Formulas. 

A commonly used pickle is of 70 to 
% degs, strength with the pump pickle 
% degs. Such a pickle can be made 
as follows: 


Cover pickle of 75 degs. strength: 


Sodium nitrate per 100 gals., 4 lbs. 


White granulated sugar, 10 lbs. 
Salt to make 75 degs. strength on 
salometer. 


Pump pickle: 
Sodium nitrate per 100 gals., 8 Ibs. 
White granulated sugar, 20 Ibs. 


Salt to make 90 degs. stren on 
salometer. ait eth 
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With these formulas and the usual 
pumping and overhauling, the hams are 
left in cure about 334 days to the pound. 
Some packers do not cure quite so long, 
but experience has indicated that this 
amount of time is required to obtain a 
mild cured ham of the desired flavor 
and with uniform distribution of cure. 
The cure may be shortened somewhat 
by increasing the pumping and over- 
hauling more frequently. 

If this inquirer will check up on his 
chilling and see that the hogs are well 
spaced in the cooler, that there is good 
air circulation, and that the hams are 
not placed in cure until they have been 
chilled down to an inside temperature 
of 38 degs., and at the same time in- 
crease the strength of his pickle slightly 
and check his time in cure—then he 
should be able to overcome all trouble 
with bone sour in hams. 

BE en 


Lime for Plant Waste 


A small packer asks information re- 
garding slaked lime. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you send me the name and address of a 
company that has a preparation of slaked lime to 
be used in the disposition of slaughterhouse waste? 

This inquirer would probably find it 
most economical to purchase quick or 
slaked lime needed for use in the dis- 
position of packinghouse waste from lo- 
cal building supply dealers. 






























Smoking Bacon and 
Hams 


Many inquiries have been 
received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for smoking 
methods for cured meats. 
Full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats 
have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
together with a summer 
smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in 
smoke and approximate 
shrinkage. A table of prac- 
tice in wrapping meats also 
was given. 

A reprint of this may be 
had by subscribers by filling 
out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me reprint on SOAK- 








Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 































ING AND SMOKING MBATS. 
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Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 


BUYING LEATHER BEETS. 


What is termed “an interesting and 
progressive move for the purpose of es- 
tablishing higher standards for a prod- 
uct that has been sold by weight for 
many years,” has recently been made 
by the American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation. This organization has decided 
that for the greater protection of the 
consumer of leather belting, it should 
establish and sell this commodity by 
specifications of thickness rather than 
of weight. 

One of the reasons for this move is 
that the old weight terminology of 
ounces per square foot, which may be 
varied by the mere addition of weigh- 
ing material to the leather, does not 
necessarily always represent a differen- 
tial in transmission values. The move- 
ment is reported to have the endorse- 
ment of the entire leather belting in- 
dustry. ; 

One of the advantages of the new 
method of selling leather belting is that 
it simplifies and makes comparatively 
easy the checking of each piece of belt- 
ing to see if the average thickness is 
as ordered. The thickness specifications 
now in effect for first quality leather 
belting are as follows: Medium single, 
10/64 to 12/64 in.; heavy single, 12/64 
to 14/64 in.; light double, 15/64 to 
17/64 in.; medium double, 18/64 to 20/64 
in.; heavy double, 21/64 to 23/64 in. 

In a bulletin sent out recently the 


American Leather Belting Association 
points out that: 

1.—All thicknesses in the above table 
are average thicknesses in inches, and 
should be determined by measuring 20 
coils and dividing this value by the 
number of coils measured. In rolls of 
belting containing less than 20 coils the 
average thickness should be determined 
by measuring one-half of the total num- 
ber of coils and dividing this value by 
the number of coils measured. 

2.—The classification of “Light Sin- 
gle” has been eliminated entirely. 

3.—Uniformity: No point in either 
single or double belting shall be more 
than 2/64 in. thicker or more than 2/64 
in. thinner than the average thickness. 

4—The second and third quality 
brands of each manufacturer bear the 
same relative thickness to the manu- 
facturer’s first quality grades as they 
did in the past under the old ounces 
per square foot specification. 

These thicknesses are now in effect 
and should be used by all buyers of 
belting in wording their orders. Every 
order for single or double should speci- 
fy the thickness on the order. If just 
the words “Light,” “Medium,” or 
“Heavy” appear on the order these 
words now mean the thickness as per 
the above table and not the weight as 
formerly. 
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A History of Transportation 


The Wheelbarrow: 


Probably the simplest of all rolling conveyances, the wheel- 
barrow provided one of the most “primitive means of 
transport. Though not confined to the prehistoric period of 
its invention, the wheelbarrow embodies such simple engi- 
neering principles that it rightfully follows No. 2 of this 
series, the revolutionary discovery of the wheel itself. 


Though a common adjunct of progressive communities, the 
wheelbarrow still provides one of the principal methods of 
transport in such backward and roadless countries as China. 
Sometimes long files of them loaded with all manner of 
produce and livestock wind toward the city markets along nar- 
row flagstone trails raised above half-inundated paddy fields. 


Today, in countries like ours, a vast improvement in trans- 
porting perishables is apparent in fast, commodious, refriger- 


One —sS the “day of the Advance Transportation Company of Chicago. 
. Barkow Co. of Mil of considerable 


waukee—a builder 
sm da This is the tenth Dry-Zero job built for Advance. 


March 19, 1999 


No. 3 of the Dry-Zero serie, 


ated trucks that deliver safely over routes hundreds of miles 
long. Good insulation has played a big part in making this 
possible, and most truck builders and fleet operators now 
realize the necessity of Dry-Zero Blanket to furnish th 
safest and most dependable protection. 


Dry-Zero Blanket Insulation has a distinct aversion to 
moisture; it will not rot, settle, disintegrate or crack and it 
can save many hundreds of pounds in dead weight ove 
other forms of insulation. It will never develop o 


absorb odors. 


Dry-Zero is an indication of superior performance in ay 
truck. You can learn more interesting facts about it ina 
free booklet “Taking off the weight that cuts down pay 
load.” Send for it today. 


Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, lilinos. 
Canadian Office, 465 Parliament Street, Toronto. 





The lower temperatures now required in display cases 
for frozen products necessitate the higher 
efficiency of Dry-Zero insulation. 


DRY-ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Truck Body Insulation 


Good Construction Is Necessary 
for Economical Results 


By Gale T. Pearce.* 


In the insulation of truck bodies 
for refrigerated transport, it is 
not practical to assume any given 
ficiency of insulation to be 

r for all requirements. The 

ture desired, materials to 

be handled, length of run and type 

of refrigerant will have a bearing 

on the decision as to the most de- 

sirable efficiency of truck body 
insulation. 

The lower temperature will, of 
course, require a greater efficiency 
than the higher ones, and the 
more costly refrigerants will make 
it desirable to limit to a minimum 
the heat entry into the body. 
Safety factors will frequently be 
the determining element in decid- 
ing the efficiency required in an 
insulated body. 

Whatever the required efficiency may 
be, and regardless of the method of 
insulation employed, the construction of 
the body will determine both the initial 
efficiency and the period of economical 
service which may be expected of the 

insulated body. 

With a given insulating material of 
a determined thickness, the initial effi- 
ciency secured will depend upon how 
completely the inner lining of the body 
is isolated from the exterior shell. The 
structural elements necessary in all 
truck bodies should be kept to a prac- 
tical minimum, as each board foot of 
highly conductive material will increase 
proportionately the heat transfer 
secured. 

Affects of Through Bolts. 


No through metal of any sort is 
excusable, even though in light duty the 
extra refrigeration required is some- 
times negligible from the standpoint of 
refrigeration costs. Bolts and nuts car- 
ried through the walls at openings 
invariably provide low temperature 
points on the exterior of the body which 
ate subject to corrosive action and re- 
quire frequent refinishing to maintain 
a good appearance. 

As an example of this, the heat entry 
of a refrigerated body with a wall of 
10 conductivity was reduced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent by countersinking 
the hinge bolts and breaking the 





*A talk given before the Detroit Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers. Mr. Pearce is chief 
engineer of the Dry Zero Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ws-in. steel plate at bottom of door. 

In many types of service it is con- 
venient to refrigerate the load to be 
carried to a temperature below the de- 
livery temperature and thus use the 
extra refrigeration in that load as a 
means of absorbing the normal heat 
entry into the body. Under many con- 
ditions, however, such operation is not 
practical and salt and ice, solid carbon 
dioxide and mechanical units must be 
provided to absorb the heat entering 
the body through the walls and on 
account of door openings if the desired 
temperature is to be maintained in the 
body. 

New Methods Developed. 


In some instances the load is placed 
in the body in the warm condition, and 
it is desired to reduce this temperature 
rapidly. Under these conditions the re- 
frigeration required to reduce the tem- 
perature of the load will usually be 
several times that which would normally 
be required to absorb the heat entry 
through the body walls. Each refrig- 
erated transport problem should be 
analyzed carefully. 

The insulation efficiency normally 
recommended for the various operating 
conditions may be taken as follows: 


B.t.u. hour 
per degree 
Type of truck per square foot 
Bakery, Candy, and Bread Trucks... .16 
Meat truck for fresh and smoked - 
MORD oo cccccccecssccceccccccccces m 
Sausage and fresh cut meats........ -10 to .06 
Ice cream and quick-frozen foods.... .06 to .05 
Solid carbon dioxide.............+++ .025 








GOOD CONSTRUCTION CUTS COST. 


This interesting trailer body for trans- 
porting carcass meats is insulated with 
Dry Zero and cooled with solid carbon 
dioxide contained in three bunkers in- 
stalled at the top. 


Good insulated body construction is 
shown in the details of the door open- 
ing. One is that the metal lining is not 
continued to the outside of the y to 
form a path for heat transfer. The door 
closes on a canvas gasket. If products 
were trucked into the body a wood sill 
would necessary, but as the meats 
will be run in on rails this detail has 
been omitted. 


Exceptions to the above include: Any 
equipment to be refrigerated with solid 
carbon dioxide should have a wall con- 
ductivity of not more than .06 on ac- 
count of the savings in the quantity of 
the refrigerant used. 


Many new types of refrigerating - 


equipment have been developed in the 
past year, and improvements have been 
made on equipment previously used. 

This also applies somewhat to me- 
chanical units as the highest efficiency 
of wail construction will provide a 
safety factor which will insure against 
damaging conditions of temperature de- 
veloping in the event of any disable- 
ment of the truck or cooling unit. 

Control methods for temperatures 
have been brought out, employing insu- 
lation between the solid carbon dioxide 
and the cooling surface of the bunker 
and new applications of the method of 
utilizing the solid carbon dioxide as a 
condenser of the refrigerating gas are 
in use, 

One of these was described in the 
February 23, 1932, issue of The National 
Provisioner; another in the issue of 
March 12, 1932.—Editor’s Note. 

pe 


PACKAGES FOR FROZEN FOODS. 


Quick freezing of meats, fruits and 
vegetables has brought some problems 
to the carton manufacturer, a container 
research expert said at a recent meet- 
ing of the New York Marketing Re- 
search Council. Boxboards had to be 
designed not only to meet low tem- 
perature conditions incidental to quick 
freezing but to meet the handling con- 
ditions prior to this operation. Some 
fruits, vegetables, and flesh products, 
such as peaches packed in syrup, 
blanched spinach, fresh fish fillets, 
steaks and chops, carry considerable 
liquid and moisture into the carton be- 
fore freezing. Boards resistant to these 
conditions, both inside and outside, have 
been developed and are being used by 
packers putting out quick-frozen prod- 
ucts. 

Prevention of desiccation and oxyda- 
tion in these frozen food packages re- 
quired air-tightness. It naturally fol- 
lowed that a carton should be devel- 
oped that could be made air-tight to a 
large degree. This was effectively done 
by finding a way to attach to the inside 
of cartons made of these specially 
treated boards, a liner made of moisture 


proof cellophane. The closing of the 
outer carton thus formed on the inside 
a sealed inner carton made of this 
moisture proof liner, effectively closing 
all openings such as the corners and 
seams. So tight has this carton been 
closed that it is being considered at the 
present time for the poe and freez- 
ing of not only semi-liquid products but 
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YEARS OF PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


Years of experience in design- 
ing, engineering and supervising 
construction of refrigerated 
trucks has well fitted this organ- 
ization to act as consultants in 
your transportation problems. 
Full details of our plan for in- 
suring economical, efficient 
transportation may be had upon 
request. 


WRITE TODAY 


EUGENE P. GERETY 


Consulting Specialists 


440 West 27th Street 


This modern, effi 
cient 
was built by John 
Van Den Berg & 
Sons, Inc., of Haw- 
thorne, New Jer- 
sey, from GERETY 
specifications. 


Investigate 


4 


. Odorless 
. Permanent, 
composition 


JOH NS-MANVILLE 


PaRooucrTs 


. Highly efficient 
. Moisture-resistant 
.- Completely sanitary 


mineral 


JM Johns-Manville 


ROCK CORK 


This modern low temperature insulation— 
24 years’ time-tested 


N° OTHER low temperature 

insulation equals Rock Cork 
in its ability to maintain its 
high initial efficiency over a 
long period of years. No other 
material offers higher resis- 
tance to moisture infiltration, 


Full Information on Request 


292 Madison Ave, 
New York : 














truck body 


Cold Storage Installation 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 
Md. 














¥ 


New York City 166 W. Jackson 





NEW CURING VATS 
Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


Blvd. Chicago 














liquids such as orange juice, ete. 

Another very important step in the 
prevention of waste is to see that the 
perishable product reaches its destina- 
tion properly protected. Without a 
properly designed and constructed ship- 
ping container all the work and effort 
put into the matter of properly carton- 
ing the product would have been wasted. 

Corrugated shipping containers fur- 
nish good protection, particularly if the 
contents are of frozen nature, when 
constructed with a layer of the asphalt 
barrier board on the outside. The con- 
densation which so quickly forms on 
packages containing frozen products, or 
refrigerated with CO:, would quickly 
break down the insulating value of the 
corrugated board except for the use of 
this impermeable barrier of asphalt. 

For chilled and frozen products con- 
siderable insulation is required for pro- 
tection to the contents. This is obtained 
by building up within the corrugated 
shipping case a number of layers of 
corrugated board, the amount of corru- 
gated insulation varying with the de- 
gree of coldness to be maintained and 
the storage and shipping conditions to 
be encountered. 

a ee 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A cold storage warehouse will be con- 
structed in Marshfield, Wis., by Steven 
J. Miller. The cost of the building and 
equipment is estimated at $40,000. 

A contract will be awarded soon for 
a refrigerating unit in the storehouse 
at the Institution for Defective Delin- 
quents, Napanoch, N. Y. 

The Missouri Farmers Association of 
North Missouri is planning the con- 


struction of a cold storage warehouse 
at Shelbina, Mo. The cost will be ap- 
proximately $30,000. 

An addition to the cold storage ware- 
house of the Lansing Ice & Fuel Co., 
Lansing, Mich., is being planned. Con- 
siderable new equipment will also be 
installed. 

Inland Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, is consider- 
ing doubling the size of the 130 car 
icing unit erected in 1931. 

Contract for the erection of a lemon 
storage building in Upland, Calif., has 
been made by the Upland Lemon Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

A one-story ice manufacturing and 
cold storage plant will be erected in 
Chillicothe, Mo., by the Consumers Pub- 
lic Service Co. The building will be 
100 by 125 ft. and will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $55,000. 

Mucelberry Bros., Inc., Vernon, Calif., 
has been awarded a permit for the con- 
struction of a refrigerating plant on 
South Produce Plaza. 

A refrigerated room for the storage 
of apples is being planned by the Van- 
couver Harbor Commission, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. Present 
plans call for the expenditure of about 
$50,000 on the project. 

The McDougall Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Duluth, Minn., has been purchased 
by a group of Duluth men who will op- 
erate the business as the McDougall 
Terminal & Cold Storage Co. Royal D. 
Alworth is the president of the new 
company. J. F. Lenzen, who has been 
the manager of the business for the 
past five years, will continue in that 
capacity. 


CAR SURFACE TEMPERATURES. 


In designing refrigerator cars and in 
estimating the thickness of insulation 
to be applied to sides, ends, roof and 
floor there must be some accurate in- 
formation about temperature conditions 
under which the car will operate, ac- 
cording to W. J. Hurkill, assistant me- 
chanical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, in an 
made at the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. 

Four tests were made recently, the 
speaker said, to obtain this information. 
Two of these were made on standing 
refrigerator cars and two on cars in 
motion. Some interesting facts were 
gained. Among these were that the 
outside surface temperatures of a re 
frigerator car, and also the heat ex- 
change with the interior, are 
very materially by solar radiation _ 

As a means of controlling solar radi- 
ation, the speaker told of the effects 
of different kinds of paint, including 
red, titanium, white, yellow, 
Titanium white paint, he thought, 
would aid in reducing temperature. 

RENTS 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings, butter, cheese, 
eggs, on Mar. 1, 1932, with comparisons: 


Mar. 1, 
1982. 
M Ibs. 
15,229 

661 
8,418 


Feb. 1, Mar. 
1992.” 188i 


Butter, creamery 

Clieese, American 

Cheese, Swiss 

Cheese, brick and 
Munst 


er 
Cheese, Limourger 832 
Cheese, all other 4,101 


256 
67,289 
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For Purchasing Departments 


SMOKING WITH CHARCOAL. 


Charcoal briquets are popular with 
many packers as a fuel in smokehouses. 
Among the qualities they like is the 
ease with which it can be ignited, its 
cleanliness and the freedom with which 
it burns. A number of processing ad- 


yantages are also claimed for the use 
of this fuel in smokehouses. Among 
these are less meat shrink, a better 


SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT CHARCOAL BURNER. 
Sawdust is placed in the pan and is smoldered by heat 


from charcoal briquets burned on the 
Smoke volume and heat are regulated by 
tities of sawdust and briquets. 


color, a much smaller quantity of soot 
and ashes, and less labor required to 
keep walls and equipment clean. 

A number of devices have been de- 
veloped for using charcoal briquets in 
the smokehouse. An extremely simple 
arrangement for this purpose, devised 
by the Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn., manufacturers of Charkets 
(hardwood charcoal briquets), is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It 
consists of an angle iron frame sup- 
porting a metal pan underneath which 
is a fine grate. It produces both heat 
and smoke, requiring little attention. 

Sawdust for smoke producing pur- 
poses is placed in the pan and smold- 
ered by the heat from briquets burned 
on the grate underneath. Smoke vol- 
ume is regulated by the amount of 
sawdust permitted to smolder. When 
a large volume of dense smoke is re- 
quired more sawdust and heat are used. 
When less smoke and heat are needed 
the volume of sawdust and the quantity 
of briquets burned on the grate are re- 
duced. This burner is being used very 
satisfactorily in a number of meat 
plants, it is said. 

————— 

INSTRUMENT MAKERS MERGE. 


The pyrometer division of the Wil- 
son-Maeulen Co., Inc., has merged with 
The Foxboro Co. This action has fol- 
lowed 25 years of close and friendly 
cooperation between the two companies, 
and was made wholly in the interest of 
better service by thus being able to 


offer complete instrumentation to in- 
dustry, 


The entire personnel of the pyrometer 


division of Wilson-Maeulen Co. will be 
merged with that of The Foxboro Co. 
It is felt that this combining of the 
knowledge and experience of these two 
organizations will prove an important 
step in the progress of this industry. 

Wilson-Maonlen Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of electric indicating, re- 
cording and controlling pyrometers and 
electric resistance thermometers for 
temperatures up to 3,600 degs. Fahr. 
Thus, by including these temperature 
instruments, The 
Foxboro Co. can 
now offer a com- 
plete range of in- 
struments of stand- 
ardized quality. 

The Rockwell 
hardness testers, 
that have been man- 
ufactured by the 
Wilson - Maeulen 
Co. will hereafter 
be built and sold 
by the Wilson Me- 
sheuteal Instru- 
ment Co., which 
succeeds the me- 
chanical instrument 
ment division of 
Wilson - Maeulen 
Co., Inc., and con- 
tinues in the same 
factory and offices 
at 883 Concord 
ave., New York 
City. 

Wilson - Maeulen 
pyrometers and controllers will be built 
in the factories at Foxboro. All com- 
munications relative to pyrometers 
should be addressed to Wilson-Maeulen 
Pyrometer Division, The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 

—— = 
SALT EXPERTS IN OHIO TEAM. 


P. J. Carroll and Charles E. Warner, 
formerly with the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, a division of General Foods 
Corporation, are now associated with 
the Ohio Salt Company of Wadsworth, 
Ohio. P. J. Carroll is Eastern sales 
manager and Charles E. Warner is his 
assistant, with offices located in the 
Chrysler building, New York City. Both 
men have had considerable experience 
in the salt business and Charles E. 
Warner has directed most of his atten- 
tion over the past few years to the sale 
of salt to meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers. 

fe 


LINK BELT ON COAST. 


Link Belt Co. recently has appointed 
Fred Miick engineer in charge of sew- 
age treatment plant equipment sold in 
the Pacific Coast territory. His office 
will be at 400 Paul ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. Transferred from the Phila- 
delphia plant of Link-Belt Co., where 
he was in the engineering and sales 
department for 21 years, Mr. Miick 
brings to the Coast a broad knowledge 
of sewage works engineering and de- 
sign. His services are avai able to con- 
sultants and municipalities who may 
wish his co-operation. 


grate underneath. 
varying the quan- 


COMBUSTION INDICATOR. 


About 30 years ago when CO; re- 
corders first came into use, and for 
several years thereafter, it was consid- 
ered good practice to operate with as 
high a CO, reading as possible. The 
fallacy of this method of operating 
boilers was soon recognized, however, 
and it) is shown visually in a new book- 
let describing the Tag-Mono indicator- 
recorder for automatically analyzing 
boiler flue gasses, being distributed by 
the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Here it is shown that if there is no 
CO., but also gives an accurate record 
cent, the fuel loss would be 25 per cent. 
If the CO: is brought up to 12 per cent 
the fuel loss would be 15 per cent. In- 
creasing CO, betters efficiency only 
when there are no unburned gasses 
present. 

The new instrument not only indi- 
cates and records the percentage of 
COs, but also gives an accurate record 
of the percentage of combustibles, such 
as CO-+ H:, which may be present in 
the flue gasses. This is conceded to be 
extremely important in getting the 
whole story of what is taking place in 
the furnace. 

The company reports that this new 
Tag development works on the orsat 
principle, analyzing chemically and in- 
dicating and recording electrically. 


i Si 
SHOWS FUEL LOSSES, 
This instrument indicates 

and records CO, and CO+Hsg. 

It flashes a warning at once 


when combustibles appear 
in the flue gas. 


Simplicity of design is a feature. The 
dial is illuminated and the pointers 
easily can be seen at a distance of 30 
ft. Records are made on a 9-in., 24- 
hour circular chart with open gradua- 
tions, ‘ 
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March Meat Stocks Smaller 


Stocks of fresh and cured meats in 
cold storage on March 1 were smaller 
than those of a year ago, and compare 
favorably with the five-year-average on 
that date, according to the summary of 
cold storage holdings issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Frozen pork stocks increased consid- 
erably during February, but were well 
under those of the comparative periods. 
Stocks of beef in the freezer and in 
cure were much smaller than those of 
a year ago as well as of the five-year- 
average. This is true also of dry salt 
meats. Pickled meat stocks are below 
those on hand March 1, 1931, but are 
slightly higher than the five-year ay- 
erage on that date. Lard stocks are 
approximately 18,500,000 lbs. over the 
stocks of a year ago but are 18,400,000 
lbs. under the five-year-average of 
March 1. 

More pork went into the freezer and 
into pickle during February than in 
February a year ago, but meat placed 
in dry salt cure totaled 14,600,000 lbs. 
less than in February, 1931. 

Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on March 1, with 


comparisons, are reported as follows: 
Mar. 1,’32. Feb. 1°32. 5-Year Av. 
Ibs. Ibs. Mar. 1-lbs. 


Beef, frozen.... 35,580,000 36,147,000 57,859,000 
9,936,000 9,588,000 11,034,000 


In cure ...... 034, 
soscosee ,000 5,550,000 11,859,000 
Pork, frozen... .238,182,000 187,051,000 244,400,000 
D. S. in cure.. 59,106,000 54,038,000 72,105,000 
D. S. cured... 64,103,000 49,789,000 66,807,000 
S. P. in cure. .258,079,000 235,957,000 267,556,000 
S. P. cured. ..187,356,000 147,316,000 177,394,000 


Lamb and mutton, 

Seabee 1,756,000 1,947,000 4,065,000 
Miscl. meats ... 73,033,000 69,249,000 81,008,000 
Tard ...-cccccss 


93,447,000 78,430,000 111,788,000 
cure 
Feb., 1932. Feb., 1931. 


D. S. pork placed in cure.. 58,571,000 73,225,000 
S. P. dork placed in cure, .191,963,000 179,018,000 


Sere Gaara 
CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business March 
14, 1982, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, are as follows: 


Mar. 14, Feb. 29, Mar. 14, 
1932. 1982. 1931. 
P. 8S. lard, made 
since 
Sp - Sethe 25,748,684 19,783,411 21,464,623 
Other kinds 
lard, --- 13,926,405 13,368,411 4,249,276 


D. 8. clear bel- 
lies, made since 
Oct. 1, '81, Ibs.16,445,735 


14,840,371 12,161,817 
D. 8S. clear bel- 


"Sl, Ths. ses-- 56,000 62,000... eee 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
- made since Oct. 

1, *31, Ibs...... 2,178,112 2,212,855 2,492,974 
short clear 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1, 

"81, Ibs. ...... 20,600 18,900 55,534 

te 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended March 12, 1932: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats Mar. 12. week. 1931. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,947 2,084 2,150 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,629 1,828 1,794 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 46 48 49 
‘Veals, carcasses ...... 196 1,158 1,489 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 17,581 20,733 19,598 
Mutton. 258 212 1,168 
PO TOE, occ ccc cecd 442,472 454,996 508,960 
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CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Hamburg, March 7, 19382. 

Receipts of lard at Hamburg during 
the week of February 29 to March 5, 
1932, consisted of 1,053 tons from the 
United States and 924 tons from Den- 
mark. Packers asking prices were $14% 
to $14% and dealers $14% for 100 kilo- 
grams (220 lbs.). 

The weaker tendency of the Chicago 
market had a depressing effect on lard 
business in Germany. Packers agents 
received comparatively few shipments, 
the bulk of the receipts already being 
sold in advance. There was a good de- 
mand for German lard at slightly lower 
prices. Business in Danish lard was 
flat, except for lard in bladders, prices 
of which decreased to 79 crowns for 220 
lbs. Quotations for lard in blocks and 
lard in tierces decreased in a similar 
way. In Holland business in American 
lard kept in narrow limits. Dutch lard 
was offered sparingly. Quotations 
ranged from $12.40 to $12.80. 

Fat Backs.—The fat back markets in 
Germany and Holland continued steady 
and firm with prices unchanged. Stocks 
small, demand brisk. 

Bacon.—During the week from Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 2 there were slaugh- 
tered in Denmark 168,627 hogs, of 
which 149,414 were destined for ex- 
port. In Holland slaughters for the 
week Feb. 18 to 25 for bacon manu- 
facture included 14,374 hogs, while a 
quantity of bacon equivalent to the 
product of 12,266 hogs was exported to 
the United Kingdom. 

The British bacon import during the 
week amounted to 3,974 cwt. from Ire- 
land; 155,100 cwt. from Denmark; 307 
cwt. from United States; 9,886 cwt. 
from Holland; 19,088 ewt. from the Bal- 
tic States; 5,527 cwt. from Canada; 10,- 
&88 cwt. from Sweden; 22,171 cwt. from 
- nee and 8,805 cwt. from other coun- 
ries, 


Hog Livers.—American frozen livers 


_ were offered at a basic price of $11. 


Shipments of slightly pickled livers in 
tierces were available at the same price. 
Quotations for fresh Danish livers de- 
clined sharply. At the close of the 
week Denmark quoted $17.50 for fresh 
livers and $12.00 for pickled livers. 
Tallow and Oils.—Prices for oleo oil 
remained unchanged. South American 
tallow was quiet with almost no offer- 
ings on hand. At Liverpool prices for 
prompt shipment declined about £1 per 
ton. At the beginning of the week there 
some contracts were concluded by deal- 
ers. At Rotterdam the market was 


dull. 
a Sa 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on Mar. 1, 1932, with comparisons: 
_—. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 


2. 1932. 1931. 
Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 
DENG co scccesccnaccssés 12,043 14,481 11,532 
BEES wocveccese- eveves 7,684 8, 8,103 
SENS cxpccsccoesesace 28.083 33,005 27,927 
EE ns 0000ess0d0idenck 8,345 11,041 19,576 
TET. csv ccbevnesennsae 13,881 14,278 8,557 
Miscellaneous ........+++ 25,768 30,211 19,493 
——— 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
March 1, 1932, to March 16, 1932, 
totaled 11,238,335 Ibs.; tallow, none; 
greases, none; stearine, 20,000 Ibs. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prip. 


cipal ports of the United States dup. 
ing the week ended March 12, 1932: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
—— Week ended——. Jan. 1 ty 
Mar.12, Mar.14, Mar. 5, Mar.12, 
1932. 1981.’ 193 


: 1. 2. 1939 
Mlbs. Mbs. Mlbs. Miby 


Total ...cccccesee 335 423 434A 6.45 
WO: WBIOM oe veces cece ewer eee. % 
United Kingdom .... 250 391 343 (5,108 
Other Europe ...... 1 eves er a 
RR 74 9 74 786 
Other countries .... 10 23 17 463 

BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 

Weta | .occccccscnes 417 =1,761 581 6,019 
To Germany ....... .... 15 ese 7 
United Kingdom 285 1,665 421 42% 
Other Europe ...... 5 5 ocee mm 

sisevecescsecese 105 1 147 138 
Other countries .... 22 65 23 14 
PICKLED PORK. 

Total ..........+. 200 214 124 2,055 
To United Kingdom... 13 19 9 139 
ee rr <anik 28 lo 
en PETE 120 158 62 374 
Other countries 67 37 23 14 

LARD. 

Total .vcccorecese 10,004 14,047 12,350 142.319 
To Germany ........ 3,330 2,487 5,444 35,466 
Netherlands ........ 643 538 714 7, 
United Kingdom ... 3,125 9,293 1,980 68, 
Other Europe ...... 879 411 563 4,967 

sles eceenwceess 743 446 1,367 897 
Other countries .... 1,374 872 2,192 17,039 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week ended March 12, 1932. 
Hams and 


shoulders, Bacon, k, Lard, 
M lbs. M bs. lbs. M Ibs, 

RE candace cee 835 417 200 
OGTR "a got scictnce. -s060 eves 2 1 
|” BPS Pe 214 102 eiield 652 
Port Huron ........ 25 rer 118 456 
A WORE  wsccciess 72 105 6 7. 
New Orleans ....... 12 4 61 1416 
New York? ......2. 12 206 13 48% 
oS rere ee inne oases 239 
ae cove oes) «61D 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

hi ders Bacon, 

shoulders, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs, 
United Kingdom (total)............ 250 285 
REE snd bsbibunesetesncnnhaneas 159 279 
DEE Sinrsbavisnondes soebnpanvekes 91 1 
BINT cp ccccrccesccccscccsccet® inbas dove 
MEET: cise diced eeigasd os <4) e5eeh9000 Aue cong 
Other United Kingdom............. sees 5 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs, 
Gommmay (Oath). .o.ocaciovicccscetevencnnenn 3,330 
MIN n:6690.06.0 5:00.09 0.040046 ea haR WAT 2,777 


iExports to Europe only. 
—_@—- 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 12, 1982: : 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: . 12. 1981, 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,249 2,399 2,018 
Cows, carcasses ...... 908 978 825 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 153 114 20 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,681 1,896 168 
, CArcasses ..... 11,829 12,840 12,06 
Mutton, carcasses .... 277 50218 
PO, B.S icsccoccees 527,426 671,329 417,30 
Local slaughters 
DONS cvecaccccescstes 634 1,534 148 
EN os sn 6n 04000 d105 4 am Bn 2,205 
DEE <vchincocseusbanes . L 18,988 
DAS covecknteoietss 7,043 8,449 4,514 
ene 


HIGHER LARD IMPORT DUTY. ~ 


The general import duty on lard has 
been reinstated to 30 gold crowns per 
100 kilos by an Austrian decree of Jam 
uary 15. A rate of 10 gold crowns per 


100 kilos was temporarily fixed by @ 
decree effective October 24, 1931, re 


igh level of 
jenna. 


duced on account of the 
wholesale prices for lard in 


—o— 3 
Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. 
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March 19, 1932. 


Market Fairly Active—Prices Barely 
Steady—Hog Run Moderate—Hogs 
Easier—Domestic Cash Trade Fairly 
Good—Outward Movement Liberal— 
Lard Stocks Increasing. 


Market for hog products backed and 
fled the past week over a moderate 
range, with the undertone barely steady 
and the market within striking distance 
of the season’s lows. Commission house 
absorption and covering on the declines 
served to check the breaks, but the up- 
turns were limited owing to persistent 
hedging pressure from packing houses. 

This pressure was sufficient to fill up 
the scattered buying and make for a 
situation where uncertainty as to the 
price level continued in spite of the 
fact that pure lard continued to receive 
favor in distribution owing to the rela- 
tively higher prices of shortening. The 
trade, however, were surprised at the 
fact that packers continue to hedge 
eyen at these low price levels for lard. 

The market was undoubtedly attract- 
ing more attention in speculative quar- 
ters owing to the falling off in the hog 
run of late, and to the fact that a very 
favorable feeding differential existed 
between corn and hogs. 

In commission house quarters the be- 
lief was expressed that hedging pres- 
sure would shortly diminish, but the 
trade was somewhat puzzled over the 
increasing lard stocks, the supplies at 
Chicago the first half of March increas- 
ing 6,523,217 lbs., compared with a de- 
crease of around 975,000 Ibs. the same 
time last year. Stocks total 39,675,039 
lbs, against 33,151,822 Ibs. at the be- 
ginning of March and 25,713,899 Ibs. in 
mid-March last year. 


Lard Stocks Increase. 


Cold storage holdings of lard in the 
United States on March 1, 1932, were 
93,447,000 Ibs., compared with 78,430,- 
000 Ibs. on February 1, and 74,977,000 
lbs. on March 1 last year. The five- 
year average March 1 holdings were 
111,788,000 Ibs. 

Stocks of frozen cured and in process 
pork and cold storage holdings in the 
United States on March 1, 1932, totaled 
806,826,000 Ibs. These were 5.04 per 
cent under the 853,408,000 Ibs. on hand 
a year ago, and 2.05 per cent under 
the five-year March 1 average. 

Average hog price at Chicago eased 
to 4.50c, compared with 4.65c the pre- 
vious week, 7.55¢c a year ago, 9.80c two 
years ago and 11.50c three years ago. 
Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 235 Ibs., against 
238 Ibs. the previous week, 239 Ibs. a 
year ago, and 234 Ibs. two years ago. 

eipts of hogs at the leading 
Western packing points last week were 
443,900 head, compared with 452,600 
head the previous week and 374,700 
head the same week last year. 


Lard Exports Liberal. 
Outward movement of lard has been 
liberal of late, the official exports for 
the week ended March 5, 1932, totaling 
12,350,000 Ibs., against 10,675,000 Ibs. 

© same week last year. Exports Jan- 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


uary 1, 1932, to March 5, 1932, have 
totaled 132,218,000 lbs., compared with 
150,058,000 lbs. the same time the pre- 
vious year. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
434,000 lbs., against 364,000 lbs. the 
same week a year ago; bacon, including 
Cumberlands, 591,000 Ibs., against 944,- 
000 lbs.; pickled pork, 124,000 Ibs., 
against 63,000 lbs. last year. 

The export situation in lard is being 
watched rather closely. The trade is 
also keeping a watchful eye on the 
cotton oil price situation. Oil stocks 
are very heavy, but with producers 
holding shortening at levels where lard 
is retailing considerably cheaper, the 
outlook is that lard will continue to 
benefit from distribution at shortenings 
expense. 

The export situation in lard, however, 
is extremely impo t, and foreign 
financial developments continue to com- 
mand respect. At the same time, the 
attitude of the hog raiser is being fol- 
lowed most closely. As some close 
observers see the situation, there is a 
plentiful supply of hogs in the country. 

PORK—Market was quiet but steady 
in the East. Mess at New York was 


33 


quoted at $17.00 per barrel; family, 
$17.75 per barrel; fat backs, $15.00@ 
16.50 per barrel. 

LARD—Market was barely steady in 
the East, with a fair cash trade. Prices 
fluctuated with futures. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at 5.20@ 
5.380c; middle western, 5.05@5.15c; New 
York City tierces, 5c; tubs, 5%4c; re- 
fined to the Continent, 544@5%c; South 
America, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 65%c. 

Shortening at New York was quoted 
oP ta car lots; smaller lots, 64 

c 


At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 15c under May; loose 
lard, 7742c under May; leaf lard, 924%4c 
under May. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








BEEF—Market was rather quiet in 
the East, but was steady and more or 
less nominal. At New York, mess was 
nominal; packer, nominal; family, 
$14.12% @14.62% per bbl.; extra India 
mess, nominal; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $2.00; No. 2, $38.75; six pounds 
South America, $10.50; pickled beef 
tongues, $50.00@55.00 per barrel. 








Cut-Out Values 


Larger receipts and a decrease in 
shipper demand resulted in some decline 
in hog prices during the first four days 
of the week from the close of the pre- 
vious week. At the twelve principal 
markets total receipts were about 5 per 
cent larger than those of a week earlier 
but 16 per cent smaller than in the 
same period a year ago. 

Another factor in the decline in live 
hog prices was the slump in fresh pork 
prices. This began at the end of the 
previous week and little recovery took 
place during the first four days of the 
week just ended. 

Receipts at Chicago during the first 
four days of the week totaled 103,300 


compared with 85,712 a week ago and 
117,053 a year ago. At the eleven prin- 
cipal markets receipts this week were 
333,000 compared with 309,000 last 


RE WD ako 0.0's Gicina'e biko ne coed Grtengierescecyet $1.54 1.20 $1.15 $1.11 
DUNE : aenencecidccedien conde cciaquecesvessescsrivest 5 32 ‘ 381 27 -23 
BE TEE cnc cctsctccotescocccccacesssecsgeacesese 81 31 31 381 
PON MEN LOUIE TE) c Sere dc cvoccvecccecteectecteceuace 1, .97 87 -76 
Bellies, light 76 387 14 
Bellies, heavy oes -23 45 
ME MEE Wace dG dunes Chee esis ecens acieeeecaeheecsess Ss eens .05 16 27 
Plates and jowls 5 07 07 -08 
ME EE SEUREC eA Si ep sb cegseeeconiacewetsesbetboute i -08 .08 08 
P. 8. lard, rend. wt. 56 -60 4 50 
Spare . eee wecneves = = ‘- 2 
ar trimmings é 4 a é 
MEE TEE. 6.60 9 0060046 6g 60-00 Bb Se Cbce Ue cda bese dee -03 s 08 08 
My ain Kote be KG 8's pb bis Badin 68-Cee bh ¥ Keio GOR Keueeeaeas 01 01 01 O01 
SE OE ose Gores 6 Geduws decsedaceesNegeesscnaeeecs 02 .02 .02 02 
Total cutting value 100 Ibs. live wt.)....$4.78 60 $4.24 4122 
Total cutting yield .. wr ee cccccccccccccccceccece 50% 69.50% 70.00% 71.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these totals 
the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following results 
are secured: 
EO IS a rp cbc added vce Usdiccednecdc<svete 35 4k AS 40 
SAE EE. 0.80 ds vnncde aces cdccdeseeoudcesscuses ; .59 3 88 33s $43 





Less Favorable 


week and 400,000 in the four day period 
of the corresponding week a year ago. 

Top for the week at Chicago was 
$5.00, paid for choice 166 Ib. hogs but 
this top dropped to $4.75 on Thursday. 
The well finished light weights brought 
top prices although there was a 
demand at fairly stable prices for 
butchers weighing 250 Ibs. and up 
throughout the week. Packing sows at 
Chicago were scarce and found a good 
outlet. 

The following tests, worked out on 
the basis of live hog and green product 
prices at Chicago during the first four 
days of the week shows increases in 
cutting losses over those of a week ago. 
The higher live costs have not been 
paralleled by higher priced products, 
with a consequent decline in cut-out 
values. The test is offered only as a 
guide to packers in working out their 
hog tests under local conditions, using 
costs and credits applicable at the in- 
dividual plants. 


160 to180 §=180to0220 =. 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
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8 NORTH 9th ST. 
New York 


Chicago 
37 W. Van Daren St. 15 Park Row 





By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 

t purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. 
270! . 


ST. LOUIS, 





San Francisco 
$26 Rialto Bldg. 


Press 














SCRAP 
PRESS 
300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 


362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


Co., Ine. 
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DUTY REDUCED ON MEATS. 


Reduced rates of duty on prepared 
meats is one of the concessions gran 
by Greece to Roumania in the recipro- 
cal most-favored-nation agreement of 
commerce and navigation concluded be- 
tween the two countries, containing re- 
duced conventional rates and bound 
rates in the tariffs of both. 

The agreement provides for recipro- 
cal most-favored-nation treatment (with 
the usual exceptions) in matters per- 
taining to import and export duties, 
internal taxes, import and export re- 
strictions, customs formalties, naviga- 
tion, and rights and privileges of citi- 
zens and companies. 


nade OR 
AMERICAN BACON TO BRITAIN. 


As the result of studies of British 
bacon demand in which the pork 
traveled 8,000 miles, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has proved to its 
own satisfaction that Americans have 
hog types which can produce acceptable 
Wiltshire sides for the British market. 
Also, that heavy curing probably is not 
essential to insure the American prod- 
uct reaching the foreign market without 
deterioration. 

These studies were made on 70 
Wiltshire sides shipped to England in 
1930. The sides were from hogs raised 
at the department’s experiment station 
at Miles City, Mont. The meat was 
cured in Milwaukee, then shipped to 
Liverpool and sold on the market there. 
Later, an English broker selected four 
of the American Wiltshire sides, as well 
as four each from Ireland, Denmark, 


Poland, and Sweden, and shipped them 
to America. 

The Wiltshire sides were taken to the 
United States animal husbandry experi- 
ment farm at Beltsville, Md., and sub- 
jected to several tests. They were ex- 
amined for soundness, photographed, 
measured, cut, and the percentage of 
each cut computed. The meat was then 
chemically analyzed, the amounts of 
curing ingredients present in the meat 
were determined. The meat was roasted 
in the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Home Economics and its palatability 
ascertained by experienced judges. 

a 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on Feb. 1, 
1932, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


Feb. 1, Jan.1, OS-yr. av. 

1932, 1932. Feb. 1, 
EE cca csweesasned 10,732,021 10,023,397 18,927,946 
WHEE ‘bedcecccdchwns 943,120 1,324,610 1,681,615 


iia canary 36,044,944 30,274,640 34,104,635 
Mutton and lamb.. 7,401,712 8,669,933 5,715,940 


te aa 
MEAT TARIFF RAISED. 


According to recent revision of New- 
foundland tariffs, import duties have 
been levied on salted beef and pork in 
barrels at $2.00 per barrel. Rates have 
been increased on fresh meat and but- 
ter. Standardization of American cur- 
rency for duty purposes at $1.13 New- 
foundland currency is reported. The 
sales tax of 5c of the invoice value on 
imported merchandise, applying to 
most all dutiable imports has been in- 
creased to 7.5 per cent ad valorem. 
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™ Piqua 


The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 


OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 


1931 IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 

Decreases ranging from 40-to more 
than 50 per cent were recorded in im. 
ports, including those of meat 
‘into the United States during 1981, as 
compared to 1930, according to recent 
releases from the Department of Com- 
merce. Imports of fertilizers, hides and 
skins declined from 28 to 32 per cent, 
On the other hand, imports of twenty- 
seven classes of merchandise, compris- 
ing 41 per cent of the total inward 
trade in value, were greater last year 
than the year before. 

Exports of commodities representing 
25 per cent of the total foreign trade 
by value last year showed increases 
ranging from 4 to 117 per cent com- 
pared with 1930. A much larger 
number of leading commodities were 
exported in smaller quantities than in 
1930. 

Shipments to Asia fell off 14 per cent 
in value, while those to Europe and 
Africa declined 35 per cent. For the 
other trade regions the decreases ranged 
from 40 per cent for northern North 
America, to more than 60 per cent for 
Oceania. While the value of imports 
from Oceania and Africa declined from 
40 to 50 per cent during 1931, the im- 
ports from each of the other continents 
decreased by roughly one-third. 

Low prices of cattle hides, flax 
and wool and a decrease in quantity 
imports of meats and cattle hides 
caused a decrease of 50 per cent m 
value of imports from Argentina during 
the year. 


a 
Watch “Wanted” pages for bargains 
in equipment. 





PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 





Turbines, Turbo-Generators 


Boilers, Dryers, Melters, 
Tanks, Kettles, ete. 














MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 
Burlington, lowa 
63rd YEAR IN: BUSINESS 











Ohio 
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" March 19, 1982. 


TALLOW—The tallow market in the 
East the past week was moderately ac- 
tive and very steady, but on the whole 
a fair turnover was claimed. Reports 
indicated that approximately 500,000 
lbs. of extra changed hands at New 
York at the previous sales levels of 
2%c f.o.b. 

cme appeared willing to take 
supplies at that level, but were unwill- 
ing to come up in their ideas. On the 
other hand, producers were not offer- 
ing as freely as of late. This was due 

y to the result of a fairly well 
sold-up position. Producers were offer- 
ing for the latter part of March and 
the early part of April to a moderate 


On the whole, the situation was quite 
steady and the market appeared to be 
marking time pending developments. 
The outside commodity trend had little 
or no influence, nor did reports that 
soapers continue to experience a com- 
paratively moderate trade in the fin- 
ished product. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 234c; extra, 2%c; edible, 3% 


3iec. 
wt Chicago, the market was quiet but 
steady, with demand for nearby ship- 
ment fairly good. A scattered business 
passed, but this was mostly in small 
packer production. Fair inquiries for 
later shipment of prime packer were 
noted, but the bids were too low to 
attract sellers. At Chicago, edible was 


quoted at 354 @3%c; fancy, 35c; prime - 


packer, 344c; No. 1, 2%c; No. 2, 1%c. 

STEARINE—The market for stear- 
ine was rather quiet and barely steady 
in the East, partly the result of slow- 
ness in compound trade. At New York, 
oleo was quoted at 4%c. At Chicago 
the market was marking time also, with 
om rather slow. Oleo was quoted 
a c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was rather 
routine and prices were steady. Extra 
New York was quoted at 6%@6%c; 
prime, 5%c; lower grades, 5c. At Chi- 
cago, extra was quiet at 6c. 

LARD OIL—Trade was moderate and 
mostly routine, but the market was 
steady. Edible at New York was quoted 
at 9c; extra winter, 714c; extra, 7c; 
>a No. 1, 7c; No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 

Voc. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand contin- 
ued moderate, and the market was 
about steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 8%c; extra, 7%c; No. 1, 7c; 
cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—The situation in the 
gtease markets in the East. was more 
or less routine the past week, with a 
moderate volume of business indicated 

t no particular activity. Prices, on 
the whole, were barely steady, but pro- 

were not inclined to press the 
market to any extent. Consumers, on 
bw other hand, apparently were in a 
cont J age tp de ge wie and were 
- me ou isplaying some 
mterest in later duleaeen” _— . 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Steadiness in the tallow market at- 
tracted some attention, but there was 
little in competing quarters that had 
any particular influence on the grease 
markets. The producer continues to 
look for a better demand in the not dis- 
tant future and is continually stressing 
the reasonable low prices prevailing at 
the moment. 

At New. York superior house was 
quoted at 2%@2%c; yellow and house, 
2% @2%c; A white, 24%4@25c; B white, 
236@2%2c; and choice white, tierces, 
si4e, 

At Chicago, the grease market was 
rather quiet but steady, with a fair 
scattered business said to be passing 
on. At Chicago, brown was quoted at 
1%c; yellow, 2@2%c; B white, 24%4c; A 
white, 2%c; choice white, all hog, 2% 
@3c. 


Sewiilay Eerie 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, March 16, 1932. 

Business in fertilizer materials has 
been pretty much at a standstill the 
past week because of the very cold 
weather for this time of the year. 
Mixed fertilizers are not moving to the 
consumer, and fertilizer manufacturers 
are marking time as far as buying raw 
materials are concerned. 

Ground tankage is held, and has been 
sold at, $1.50 & 10c f.o.b. New York. 
Unground is offered rather freely at 
$1.00 & 10c f.o.b. Eastern shipping 
points. 

Last sale of blood was at $1.50 per 
unit f.o.b. New York with more offered 
at this same price. 

i 


GERMAN SOAP INDUSTRY. 


An outstanding feature in the de- 
velopment of the soap and detergent 
industry in Germany since the war is a 


300 per cent increase in production of 
soap powders at the expense of grain 
soaps, according to a report just re- 
leased by the Rei Commission of 
Inquiry. In addition, the oxygen type 
of detergent has shown expansion, its 
annual production being valued at 1380,- 
000,000 marks. A far reaching process 
of concentration has resulted in 67 con- 
cerns rrr gy for 50 per cent of all 
employees in the soap branch, impor- 
tant mergers taking the place of single 
firms. All soap manufacturers belong 
to a national association. 

German — of soaps have in- 
creased in value from 9,920,000 marks 
in 1913 to 17,360,000 marks in 1925, and 
25,980,000 in 1930. The soap and cos- 
metics industry maintains packing 
stations abroad. 


















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 17, 1932. 
Blood. 


Market continues very quiet. Prices 
are nominal. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and ungronnd..............5. $ .90@1.00n 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers are showing little interest and 

practically no product is moving. Prices 

are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$ .75@1.00 & 10c 

gee Oe oe rt $eG.00 & ite 

Dry Rendered Tankage. 

_ Trading in tankage is reported in a 

limited way only. Price is quoted at 

25@30c. 

Hard pressed a exp. unground, 


a unit protein........cseseess -2%@ .30 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- ‘ 

ity, COR crnccccceccvecscscesces @18.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

We WOR. acesvvsccciascesanseéex @13.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand has picked up somewhat. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Per Ton. 
Di tankage, t meal........ 00 
Mat oat bane tonen, 008s. + 3% 
Steam bone meal, special 4 20.00 
HP TOM cccccccccccccccccecceccces .' 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 26.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 
_ Market is unchanged. rs con- 
tinue to offer at $1.00 & 10c. 
High grd. ground 10@12% am ea $1.00 & 10c- 
Low % am.. g 1.00 & 10c 


, and -» 69 
all bm low gd. 


WER. ccbaccukscoecisass wwicd one 10.00@12.00 
TE Ps or ctkwacdbitenscenditnewe 1.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market shows no change. Little busi- 
ness is being done. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 5O.........sces00: 19.00- 
Steam, unground, 3 & 5O..........:... 12.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... X 
A NN «4. ccnhceduecsabaes 65. 110.00 
COE POE ow dowdes chestvedeenseces 13. 14.00 
EE OE is Sc occ tnateevcancekeacs 12.00n. 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads. 





of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Little trading is being done and prices 
are nominal, 


WD NE on oii cacickidavcvenetecces 23. 

Sinews, OW ieccc.ccesecesescevavas yf 
Cattle jaws, skuil and knuckles...... 20.00 
ea CE paopcrasnsese te rye 
Hide trimmings (old le 12.00. 
Pig skin scraps a ths ’ 214¢ 





Anim 
Market remains unchanged. Some 


winter pone is still to be dis- 
0: ° 
coil and field dried............ le 
Lt) nee o> heseobacie 4 i Cc 
A inter, per IbD......... ic 
switches, cdiond Weececsecees le 
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BRITISH OILSEED INDUSTRY. 


Trading in the British oilseed crush- 
ing industry during 1931 was the most 
difficult in the history of seed crushing. 
Imports of most of the oil seeds in- 


creased over 1930, linseed by 100 per 
cent, but the linseed imports were poor 
in quality and the oil yields were dis- 
appointing. Imports of castor seed and 
rape seed declined as compared with 
1930. 

Considerable crushing was done by 
local firms at a heavy loss owing to the 
decline in prices and to the poor de- 
mand for manufactured articles. The 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
toward the end of the year and the 
political unrest also had much to do 
with the difficulties of the situation. 

Large quantities of raw material that 
arrived during the year were towards 
the end still in the hands of the manu- 
facturers in the form of seed or manu- 
factured product. : 

Egyptian cottonseed cake was im- 
ported in increased quantities in 1931 
compared with 1930, and became a seri- 
ous menace to local crushers. Owing 
to the keen foreign competition, English 
crushers were compelled to place do- 
mestic cake on the market at prices 
below the cost of production. 

Large quantities of vegetable oils 
were imported during 1931 as follows: 
Linseed oil, 14,960 tons; soya bean oil, 
12,935 tons; peanut oil, 4,105 tons; palm 
kernel oil, 917 tons. These imported 
oils were equivalent to 170,000 tons of 
seeds, nuts, and kernels, and had they 
been crushed .by local manufacturers 
would have increased the local output 
by 30 per cent, thus reducing crushing 
charges and would have increased em- 
ployment in the industry by 25 per cent. 


— 

MEAL FOR FERTILIZER. 
About 260,000 short tons of cotton- 
seed meal were used for fertilizer by 
farmers and fertilizer manufacturers in 
the year ended July 31, 1931, according 


to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural © 


Economics. This was about 12 per cent 
of the cottonseed produced from the 
1930 crop and compared with 215,000 
tons, or not quite 10 per cent, of the 
2,232,000 tons of cottonseed produced 
from the 1929 crop. 

Of the 260,000 tons used as fertilizer 
in the season, August 1, 1930, to July 
$1, 1981, approximately 192,000 tons 
were used directly by farmers and 68,- 
000 tons by manufacturers in the pro- 
duction of commercial fertilizers. In 
the preceding season 139,000 tons were 
used directly by farmers and 76,000 
tons by fertilizer manufacturers. 

The supply of cottonseed cake and 
meal (including mill stocks, August 1 
and the annual production) available 
in the 1930-31 season was about 2,220,- 
000 tons. Of this about 45,000 tons 
were exported, 260,000 tons were used 
as fertilizer, and 147,000 tons were car- 
ried over at mills into the new season. 

Practically all of the remainder of 
1,768,000 tons, it is estimated, was con- 
sumed as feed either in straight form 
as cake or meal or in combination with 
other products. This compares with 
1,880,000 tons in 1929-30 and 1,756,000 
tons in 1927-28. No definite informa- 
tion is available as to the consumption 
of cottonseed meal and cake by various 
species of animals. 


RUSSIAN VEGETABLE OILS. 


Due to the shortage of butter and 
animal fats, the production of vege- 
table oils and margarine has assumed 
special significance in Russia. The 
area sowed to oil seeds last year reg- 
istered a 40 per cent increase over 1930, 
resulting in a correspondingly greater 
supply of vegetable oils for the popula- 
tion. The output of vegetable oils this 
year is scheduled to show a further gain 
of 55 per cent. Eight new margarine 
factories will commence operations dur- 
ing the year, and production is ex- 
pected to be almost two and one-haif 
times the figure for last year. 

The program for spring sowings this 
year calls for an acreage devoted to 
sunflower of 12,206,740 acres, compared 
with an acreage of 11,362,000 in 1931. 

fe 

' BRITISH OIL IMPORTS. 

A statement issued recently by one 
of the leading factors in the oils and 
fats brokerage trade in London, Eng- 
land, brings out that the increases in 
imports of oils, fats and oilseeds, com- 
bined, into that country during Novem- 
ber, 1931, was 19,675 long tons. This 
is very nearly as large as the total in- 
crease of 22,768 lbs. for the 10 months 
of 1931 ending with October, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1930. 

——@-—— 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORT. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
six months ended January 31, 1932, are 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau 
as follows: 


1982. 1931. 
ee ee 3,982,067 4,275,673 
S . weddenewsae ssn 3,336,450 9,732,673 
Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 Ibs. 170,069 26,818 
Linters, running bales........ 57,102 63,998 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Southern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis 
Tenn., is constructing seed storage 
tanks to cost $45,000. 

The Taylor Casing Co., dealers ip 
animal casings, has engaged in busi- 
ness at 4601 Downey road, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Swift & Co. has received building 
permit for the construction of a storage 
warehouse and office building at Tom- 
— and Clinton sts., Greensboro, 


Gels a Cote Co., has been organized 
with a capital stock of $90,000, and 
offices at 160 N. LaSalle st., Chicago, 
to deal in meat products. Incorporators 
are A. J. Cattelier, J. Devoto and Den- 
nis Godfrey. 

The J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Til, 
manufacturers of the Packomatic line 
of packaging equipment, has opened 
Chicago headquarters at 20 E. Jaekson 
blvd., with E. H. Eustice and Lyle 
Greene in charge. 

United Packing Co. opened its plant 
on Swift ave., San Mateo, Calif., re. 
cently. The new firm has taken over 
and improved the meat packing plant 
of the former Metzger Packing Com- 
pany, closed in 1930. 

Landisch, Inc., has been incorporated 
at Milwaukee, Wis., to prepare and deal 
in hams, bacons, sausages and other 
meats, by E. C. Landisch, J. P. Selas, 


K. Landisch. Capital stock is $25,000— 


250 shares common stock at $100 each, 

Henry Ehms, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
recently completed a 40 by 100 ft. addi- 
tion to its plant. The new three story 
building, in addition to the original 
plant, is entirely devoted to manufac- 
turing sausage and packing choice hams 
and bacon. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for seven months ended February 
29, 1932, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 


Received at mills* 
—_ 1 to Feb. 29. 


93 1931. 

United States ........ 4,984,785 4,461,884 

DATED. ccccdncccccces 317,3: 371,480 
BTAORR cccsccccccrcone 45,659 63,165 
APERBBAB ..cccccccccces 482,421 248,114 
IEE. ciao s5sescb<s 7€,381 122,695 
Se err 9, 604,787 
LOUISIANA ...cccccccces 231,028 200,508 
ee Fen 658,075 552,059 
North Carolina ........ 213,506 2,745 
ON ree 367,946 246,792 
South Carolina ........ 68,756 248,270 

NNESSCE ......0.0000. 452,061 255, 
EEE sapien etka s cease 1,557,897 1,212,765 
All other states........ 74,050 63,410 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 29. Feb, 29, 

1982. 1931. 1932. 1981. 
4,077,408 4,127,823 917,183 379,477 
280,092 348,625 37,958 23,121 
89,3E7 60,658 6,351 2,758 
307,952 226,067 105,066 25,007 
65,703 91,113 11,878 30,722 
291,889 564, 49,114 41,313 
209,592 189,475 22, 11,708 
516,024 502,427 148,132 50,307 
185,121 256,435 31,392 16,674 
319,517 237,905 47,224 11,169 
160,481 235,001 9,180 13,668 
302,290 228,042 149,999 29,647 
1,283,359 1,129,356 287,731 100,112 
58,031 58,516 16,070 4,806 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 24,784 tons and 45,434 tons on hand August 1, nor 
31,078 tons and 57,059 tons reshipped for 1932 and 1931, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 


Item, Season Aug. 1. 
i. Me | RE prorer ery 1931-32 *8,086,071 
( DMD scnsaceeesn 0-31 7,893.957 
RE OI nn sce varvsoee 1931-32 $277,836,530 
Speen) nos cnw cece 1930-31 301,609,092 
Cake and meal ........ 1631-32 146,888 
MD: vesseckacdess 1930-3 55,352 

WN Gabissens sos sanues 1981-32 47,723 
CORRE) nos suvnescsne 1930-31 495 
OO RS ere. 1931-32 175,904 
(running bales) ....1930-31 135,220 
ee 1931-32 3,564 
(500-lb. bales) ..... 1930-31 2,69 
Grabbots, motes, etc....1931-32 12,475 
(500-Ib. bales) ....1930-31 12,776 


On hand 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. 
to Feb. 29. 1 to Feb. 29. Feb. 29. 


1,275,317,632 1,187,514,581 *130,375,286 
»250.461,980 1,183,508,810 104,746,594 
pa PS RE ene 618,450 
LOST AON DD.- vei caeegieas 495,136,498 
1,828,859 1,744,570 230,677 
1,878,120 1,570,784 362,688 
1,149,108 977,425 219,406 
1,142,438 1,038,592 132,34 
648,020 511,483 313,441 

199 523,875 328,544 

+7 18,041 10,281 

43,871 39,379 7,151 

,198 13,168 20,500 

29,089 19, 22,702 


*Includes 3,267,812 and 9,581,581 Ibs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
3,011,840 and 31,184,185 Ibs. in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1981, and February 2, 


1932, respectively. 


tIncludes 4,207,734 and 4,020,958 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, rents, and warehousemen at 
than refineri manufacturing establishments and 3,585,902 


places other es and 


29, 1932, respectively. 


0U: 
and 1,886,370 Ibs, @ 
February 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1931, and 


**Produced from 1,120,829,480 Ibs. of crude ofl. 


March 19, 1932, 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market More Active—New Seasons 
Lows—Considerable Switching—Cash 
Trade Moderate—Crude Easier—Lard 
Barely Steady — Statistical Report 
Bearish. 

Cottonseed oil future market was 
featured the past week by a noticeable 
increase in the turnover and by the 
establishment of new low levels for 
the season. Conditions which have been 
against values almost since the outset 
of the season continued the driving 
force behind the downward movement. 
Statistically the position of the mar- 
ket appears to grow weaker as the sea- 
son progresses, with little in the under- 
lying situation to indicate any marked 
probable change in the immediate 
future. 

At no time was there any concen- 
trated pressure on the market, but there 
was more or less liquidation from dis- 
couraged holders and quite a little 
switching from the nearbys to the late 
months. The disposition was one of 
transfering long accounts as far away 
as possible. As a result, support was 
less in evidence although at times there 
was further buying through a promi- 
nent commission house who had been 
operating on the constructive side for 
some time past and who is credited with 
carrying a fairly good sized long line. 

There was some increase in tenders 
on March contracts. The first few de- 
liveries were readily taken care of, but 
the later tenders were not so well re- 
ceived and more or less liquidation in 
the spot month developed. This also 
aided the downturn. 

Pressure on the market, however, was 
due mainly to the lard situation and to 
the burdensome stocks of oil in the vis- 
ible supply. 

February Consumption Small. 

February consumption of 209,000 
bbls. compared with the revised figures 
for February last year of 249,000 bbls. 
and for a seven month’s consumption 
totaled 1,743,000 bbls., against 2,135,000 
bbls. the same time last season. Visible 
stocks at the beginning of March 
totaled 2,546,000 bbls. in all positions, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


against 1,741,000 bbls. the same time 
last season. 

The fact that stocks are some 805,- 
000 bbls. over the same time a year 
ago is sufficient to make for consider- 
able uncertainty as to the present price 
levels. This is particularly true when 
consideration is given to the lard price 
level and the persistent reports thus 
far this month of continued slowness in 
cash oil and compound trade. 

Trade gossip has been current to the 
effect that unless distribution picks up 
considerably the last half of the current 
month, there are prospects that March 
consumption would not run mugh, if 
any, over 200,000 bbls., compared with 
289,000 bbls. in March last year, 251,- 
000 bbls. the same month two years 
ago, and 273,000 bbls. three years ago. 


Visible Supply Large. 


There was more of a tendency on the 
part of buyers to back away from crude 
oil of late. The market in the South- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., March 17, 1932.— 
All cotton oil markets are lower and 
barely steady. Futures declined %4c 
lb. or more, and crude is %@Xc lb. 
during the week, with contracts New 
Orleans and New York too low to per- 
mit hedging against current purchases 
of crude. Crude offerings were light, 
with 2%c bid for Texas and 8c lb. for 
Valley, with the price tendency lower 
on account of the large stocks of oil 
and seed. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 17, 1932. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3c lb. bid; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$11.75; loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., March 17, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 23. @2%c lb.; forty-three 
per cent meal, $14.00; hulls, $5.00; mill 
run linters, .65@3%c. 


east and Valley sold off 34%c, with the 
Southeast later 34%%c nominal. Valley 
was 3c bid and 3%ce asked, with Texas 
unquoted. 

With the huge oil supplies in sight 
and the trade confronted with the cer- 
tainty of a large carryover at the sea- 
son’s end, it was not unusual for the 
declines to uncover limited support 
other than buying on resting orders and 
in the way of profit taking. Develop- 
ment of favorable weather conditions in 
the South, with sharply lower tempera- 
tures and southern advices indicating 
that the freeze has played havoc with 
the weevils and other insects, attracted 
considerable attention. 

Lard stocks at Chicago increased 
6,523,217 lbs. during the first half of 
March, compared with an decrease of 
nearly 1,000,000 Ibs. the same time last 
year. This was not a helpful influence, 
as the stocks totaled 39,675,039 Ibs., 
compared with 33,151,822 Ibs. at the be- 
ginning of the month, and 25,713,899 
Ibs. in mid-March last year. 

COCOANUT OIL—Market was mod- 
erately active but steady, with little 
pressure from sellers. Advices from 
Manila continued to the effect that 
copra arrivals were insufficient for the 
demands. At New York, bulk oil, 
prompt and nearby, was quoted at 3%c; 
tanks, 3%c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 3%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was routine 
and the market steady, with outside 
points quoting 3%c New York. The 
market, f.o.b. Chicago, was steadily held 
and 35gc was asked. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand ap- 
peared to be limited and more or less 
of a routine character, but the market 
was quotably unchanged. Tanks at New 
York, 3%c; f.o.b. western mills, 3c. 

PALM OIL—Consuming demand was 
comparatively quiet, and the market on 
the whole was slightly easier than the 
previous week. Spot Niger at New York 
was quoted at 3%c; shipment Niger, 3c; 
spot Lagos, 3%c; shipment Lagos, 35c; 
12% per cent acid oil for shipment, 
3%4c; 20 per cent softs, 3.45c; Benin 
and Port Harcourt, 3.30@3.35c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand ap- 
peared hand-to-mouth, and the market 
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was barely steady. Shipment oil at 
ew York was quoted at 3.85c, the 
market fluctuating with exchange. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While demand 
was less active than of late, the market 
was very steady as a result of lack of 
pressure of shipment offerings. At New 
York, spot and shipment were quoted at 
4%@b5c, although some cables were 
asking 5%c for shipment. 

PEANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet but steady and a at 35c 
tanks f.o.b. southern mills. 

COTTON OIL—Store stocks continue 
light, and the market was barely steady 

with futures. Crude oil was easier. 
Southeast, 34%c nominal; Valley, 3c bid, 
3¥%c asked; Texas, unquoted. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, March 11, 1932. 

—Range— —Closing— 
. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ee 
2 

432 a 
445 a 446 
445 a 453 
455 a 457 
. 455 a 460 
Sales, including switches, 18 con- 

tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 


Saturday, March 12, 1932. 


2 482 428 428 a.... 
Ty 1 444 444 444 a 
EERE ae ere 440 a 455 
Sept. 4 459 455 455 a 457 
455 a 470 
Sales, including switches, 13 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 


Monday, March 14, 1932. 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c sales and ~ 


bid. 
Tuesday, March 15, 1932. 


430 

12 420 414 416a 418 

11 440 487 488 a.... 

443 a 450 

450 

457 

Sales, including switches, 29 con- 

—— . Southeast crude, 3%c sales and 
id. 


Wednesday, March 16, 1932. 

a 410 
406 
425 


87 414 405 403 : 
17 485 424 = 
435 


28 442 487 44 “ 436 

485 a 443 

Sales, including switches, 82 con- 
. Southeast crude, 3%c nominal. 


Thursday, March 17, 1932. 
"400 
430 
440 








Later markets on.this page. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 
Hog products were moderately active 
and steadier the latter part of the week 
due to lighter hog runs, scattered cover- 


ing, a fair cash trade and firmer, hogs. 
Hedge selling was scattered and liqui- 
dation checked bulges. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was active and undertone 
weak at season’s low due to scattered 
selling and poor support. There was 
further switching from May to later 
months. Cash trade quiet; crude un- 
steady; Southeast and Valley, 3c lb. bid 
and 3%%c asked. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cofton oil is quiet and steady, with 
some evening up for —— report. 
March tenders readily taken. Crude 
steady; Southeast and Valley, 3%c Ib.; 
Texas, nominal. Weather South con- 
tinued cold. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Thursday noon were: 

Mar., $3.80@3.95; May, $4.01@4.03; 
July, $4.20@4.22; Aug., $4.20@4.40; 
Sept., $4.30@4.32; Oct., $4.35@4.36. 

Quotations on prime summer ved 


@ ; . 
Sept., $4.15@4. 32: Oct., $420@4.40. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 4%c. 








Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 

It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 

The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from %e to lc 
under the market. 


A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller ge g 4c —_ 


joven gabOOr ek ke ic uier he uae 
$300.00. 

The same is true of BUYERS of 
—_ If they pay over 

2 sans mara they stand to 
oo amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
= market price on each of the 

full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
lc variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot ee For full information. 
write NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER. 407 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Nii. 














Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, March 18, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.20@5.30; middle 
western, $5.05@5.15; city, 4% @b5c; re- 
fined continent,:542c; South Ameri 
5%c; Brazil kegs, 644c; compound 6\% 
@6%c. 

~ ee — 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, March 18, 1932.—General} 
provision market quiet. Demand y 
poor for hams, picnics and pure lard. 
Square shoulders quiet. Some activity 
in lard sales out of consigned stocks, 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 70s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, 51s; short backs, 64s; bellies, clear, 
52s; Canadian, 52s; Cumberlands, 468; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 41s. 


—— : 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Market for products is rather quiet at 
Hamburg, according to cabled reports 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce 
for the week ended March 12, 1932. be 
— for refined and prime steam 

good. Prices per 100 kilos: 
int, 314.125; prime 7 shea lard, $13.50; 
fat backs 10/12’s, $14.875; 12/1 
$16.50, and 14/16’s, $18.75. _ Receipts 
lard for the week were 1,674 metric 
tons, 77 tons of which came from 
Denmark. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany's 
most important markets were 82,000 at 
a top Berlin price of 9.30 a Ib. compared 
a 92,000 at 11.25 a Ib. for the same 
week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was 
buyers holding off. Prices per i 
kilos: extra or jus, $10.20; ae 
premier jus, $10.00 

The market at Liverpool showed little 
alteration; stocks light; prices steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 16,000 for the 
week, as compared with 14,400 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended March 9, was 
147,200 as compared with 113,000 for 
the corresponding week last year. 


~~ Ge 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up arch 17, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United |! 

76,735 quarters; to the Continent, 22,154 
quarters. Exports previous week were 
as follows: To England, 38,787 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 22, 154 quarters. 


ssenecinliipiaonints 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended March 12, 1932, amounted to 
8,088 metric tons, comp ared with 
metric tons last week, ont 7,195 metric 
tons for the same period last year. 


canal 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, March 16, 1932.—(By 
Cable. }—Refined cottonseed oil, 248; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, Zis 64. 
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Has your present hauling equipment reached the 
point of depreciation where operation costs are 
eating into profits? Could you use trailers profit- 
ably? What is the most economical way to 
handle peak delivery problems? Are the types and 
sizes of trucks you now use ideally suited to 
your requirements? These problems, and dozens 
of other questions that determine “profit” or 
“loss” on your distributing operations, will be 
answered honestly—accurately—scientifically—by 
General Motors Truck advisory service. This help- 
ful counsel is based on the findings of a two-year 
study of successful trucking operations in all sec- 
tions of the country. It is not designed to sell you 
@ particular make of truck—it is distinctly an 
advisory service to help you choose the types 
of equipment which will be most profitable for 


you to use. Ask the General Motors Truck dealer 


in your locality to make an analysis of your 


trucking operations, or mail the coupon for 
our booklet outlining the scope of this service. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 
(A subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Company) 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M.A. C. 


Send booklet, ‘‘Cutting Distribution Costs with Motor Trucks’’ 
Name 


Address. 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
= Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, mostly 
50c higher, instances more. This week’s 
late advance was largely a forced affair, 
lifting values approximately as high as 
last week’s high time, the price peak 
cn recent crop. Common grade steers, 
all weights, at new high for season; 
comparatively little selling late under 
$5.50; week’s extreme top on yearlings, 
$8.75; heavy steers, $8.70; yearling 
heifers, $6.65; mixed yearlings, $7.25. 
It was largely a $5.25@7.50 market, 
with quality comparatively plain. 
Weighty steers very scarce, not much 
sold above $7.75. Good to choice mixed 
and heifer yearlings, 25c or more lower; 
common kinds, strong to 25c higher. 
Cutters held barely steady; bulls, 25c 
lower; vealers, $2.50@3.00 lower. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market unevenly 10@25c lower, 
lighter weights off most; pigs and light 
lights, mostly 25¢ lower; packing sows, 
10@15c off. Local run was 20 per cent 
above a week earlier, and shipping de- 
mand 33 per cent smaller. Closing mar- 
ket, however, was 10c above low time 
of week. Week’s top, $5.00, paid Mon- 
day; closing top, $4.75; late bulk 170 
to 210 lbs., $4.60@4.70; 220 to 250 lbs., 
$4.45@4.60; 260 to 340 Ibs., $4.30@4.45; 
140 to 160 Ibs., $4.50@4.70; pigs, $4.00 
@4.50, plain kinds, down to $3.50; pack- 
ing sows, $3.70@3.85; smooth sorts, to 
$4.00 and above. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Killing classes unevenly steady to 25c 
lower, closing at standstill with pros- 
pects of additional decline late today. 
Market plunged after reaching $8.35, 


highest point since last August, early 
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Live Stock Markets 


in week. Today’s bulks follow: Better 
grade lambs, $6.75@7.25; few, $7.50 
and better; clippers, $6.00@6.50; me- 
dium woolskins, $6.00@6.50; throwouts, 
$5.00@5.50; fat ewes, $3.50@4.00; best 
earlier in week, $4.75. 


a fe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., March 17, 1932. 

CATTLE—AIl classes of fed steers 
and yearlings were dull and weak to 
lower early in the week, but on later 


days a more active demand for the low- 
er grades put values back on a steady 
basis with last week’s close. Choice 
kinds, however, continued slow and are 
mostly 25c lower for the same period. 
Quality, as a rule, was improved and 
quite a few good to choice medium 
weight offerings sold from $6.60@7.50, 
while the week’s top reached $7.75 on 
choice heavies. Bulk of the fed steers 
and yearlings cleared from $5.00@6.50. 
Better grades of fed heifers and mixed 
yearlings are 25@50c lower, while the 
lower grades and most classes of cows 
are steady to weak. Vealers were ex- 
tremely dull at $1.00@2.00 lower levels, 
with the late top at $6.00. 
HOGS—Some weakness was in evi- 
dence in the hog market, and although 
receipts were moderate at all points, 
values ruled weak to lower. Local trad- 
ing was slow and uneven, with final 
rates mostly 15c under those of a week 
ago. The late top rested at $4.35 on 
choice °170- to 220-Ib. weights, while 
the bulk of the more desirable 170- to 
250-lb. weights cleared from $4.25@ 
4.35. Heavier weight were rather 
scarce on late days, with most of the 
260 to 325 Ibs. at $4.00@4.25. Packing 
sows are 10c lower at $3.35@3.65. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs were very un- 
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even during the week. After reaching 
a new high for the season the market 
eased off, and final prices are steady to 
15¢c over a week ago. On Tu 
choice Colorado lambs scored $7.60, 
while at the close a comparable kind 
had to sell at $7.15. Most of the late 
arrivals cashed from $6.75@7.00. Choice 
Arizona springers reached $9.25, while 
others sold from $8.60@9.00. Mature 
sheep were scarce and mostly 25c high- 
er, with fat ewes $3.50@4.00. 
oo 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Neb., March 17, 1982. 

CAT TLE—Light receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings failed to stimulate 
demand, and the market on each day 
was slow, with prices weak to lower, 
Compared with last Thursday, current 
prices are 25@50c lower, or fully 25e 
under Friday. She stock closed weak 
to 25¢ lower, while bulls held steady, 
Vealers -lost $1.00, with the practical 
top at $5.50. Weighty steers, averag- 
ing 1,477 lbs., earned $7.20, and 1,124- 
lb. weights $7.25, the week’s top price. 
Choice 966-lb. heifers earned $6.50. 

HOGS—Weakness in the pork trade 
resulted in partial loss in prices on live 
hogs from last week’s high market. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show values 25@30c lower; sows, 5@ 
15c lower. Thursday’s top held at $4.20 
on 180- to 230-lb. weights, with the 
following bulks: 160 to 250 Ibs., $4.00 
@4.15; 250 to 350 lbs., $3.85@4.05; 140 
to 160 Ibs., $3.75@4.05; medium grade 
light lights, down to $3.00; packing 
sows, $3.45@3.65. Pigs were an ex- 
ception and are 25c higher at $3.25@ 
3.75. Stags are steady at $3.00@3.25. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs scored a 
sharp advance on Monday and Tuesday, 
carrying the top to the highest point 
since last August, being $7.75 on choice 
fed wooled lambs. Wednesday and 
Thursday prices broke sharply, making 
comparisons from last Thursday strong 
to 25c higher. Choice fed wooled lambs 
sold $6.50@7.00; top, $7.85; native 
spring lambs, $9.00. Matured sheep 
have been scarce and are strong. Top 
on wooled ewes noted $4.10. 


a Xs 
ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
ints f Economics.) er 


East St. Louis, Ill., March 17, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared week ago: 
Steers, mixed yearlings and heifers 
sold weak to 25c lower, most medium 
to good kinds showing the full decline; 
cows and bulls, steady; vealers, $2.25 
lower. Best 1,321-lb. steers brought 
$6.85, with top yearling steers of 1,068- 
Ib. averages $6.40. Bulk of all slaugh- 
ter steers $4.65@6.40, and majority of 
good steers $6.00@6.50. Most good 
mixed yearlings and heifers claimed 
$5.25@6.00; medium fleshed mixed and 
heifers, $4.50@5.00; top heifers, $6.35; 
best mixed yearlings, $6.20. Cows 
went largely at $2.75@3.50; top, $4.25; 
most low cutters, $1.50@2.00. Top sau- 
sage bulls earned $3.25; top vealers, 
$8.25, with $6.75 the price for best veal- 
ers today. 

HOGS—Hog prices declined 25@40e 
as marketings increased. Extreme 
reached $4.65 on Thursday, with b 
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of sales $4.35@4.55; sows, $3.50@3.65. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 25c to 
in spots 50c, sheep holding steady. 
Wooled lambs topped at $7.50, with bulk 
of lambs this week at $6.75@7.25; 
clipped lambs, $6.75@7.00; fat ewes, 
$3.00@3.50. 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., March 16, 1932. 

CAT TLE—Resumption of normal 
runs wiped out all of last week’s un- 
even 50@75c upturn, leaving current 
prices back at the recent low time. 
Much of the steer crop centered at 
$4.25@5.75 this week; better grades, 
sparingly to $6.00@6.50; beef cows, 
$2.75@3.25; butcher heifers, largely 
$3.75@4.50; cutters, $1.75@2.25. Bulls 
held at a bulk of $2.50@2.75, vealers, 
$3.00@5.00. 

HOGS—In the hog house, uneven 
downturns developed, lights averaging 
25@40c down; medium and _ heavy 
butchers and sows, 10@15c lower; spots, 
25c off. Better 160- to 225-lb. weights 
sold at $4.00@4.10 today; 225- to 300-Ib. 
butchers, $3.75@4.00. Sows bulking at 
$3.25; pigs, mostly $3.25@3.50; strong- 
weight killers, to $3.75; 180- to 160-lb. 
weights, $3.75@4.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb values are 50@ 
75¢ higher for the period; sheep, around 
25c higher. Strictly choice fed west- 
erns were held at $7.75 today, bulk 
better fed offerings recently going at 
$7.25@7.40; medium grades, $5.25@ 
6.00; throwouts, $4.00@4.50; slaughter 
ewes, $2.50@3.50. 

——- fe 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., March 17, 1932. 

_CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings ruled steady to 25¢ lower this 
week, with plainer kinds and light 
weights in best demand. Good to choice 
1,120-Ib. steers topped at $7.50, year- 
lings made $7.00, and most short feds 
turned at $4.75@6.00. Fat she stock 
finished steady to 25c lower, with most 
late sales little changed. Choice heavy 
heifers reached $6.50, beef cows bulked 
at $3.00@3.75, and low cutters and cut- 
ters turned freely at $1.75@2.50. Bulls 
remained steady for medium grades to 
sell up to $3.00, and vealers weakened 
as best stopped at $6.00. 

HOGS—Receipts continued light, but 
slowness in the pork trade forced the 
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live market down grade, and a great 
share of last week’s advance was lost. 
Butchers finished around 25c lower, and 
sows ruled weak. The top dipped to 
$4.15, and the bulk of good to choice 
140- to 350-lb. butchers brought $3.90 
@4.10. Sows sold mainly at $3.40@ 
3.65. A few pigs cashed at $3.00@4.00. 

SHEEP — gt erratic trading 
netted 25@35c fat lamb gains after re- 
cession from a new season’s peak. Late 
bulk good to choice lambs made $7.00 
@7.25; late quotable top, $7.25; week’s 
top, $7.60. A few 56-lb. native spring- 
ers, first of the season, made $9.75. 
Aged sheep, scarce, showed a full 50c 
advance, and fat handyweight ewes 
were quoted to $4.00, with most sales 
$3.75 down. 

a ae 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., March 17,.1932. 


CATTLE — Prices have fluctuated 
sharply, but are essentially where they 
were a week ago on slaughter steers 
and yearlings, these being 25@50c high- 
er, and in extremes 50@75c above two 
weeks earlier. Lower priced cattle, and 
especially light yearlings, are showing 
the most activity and strength. All bet- 
ter grades show dullness and a weak 
undertone. Bulls have advanced 15@ 
25c; vealers, mostly $1.00 lower; calves, 
steady to 25c lower. Good 1,100-lb. 
steers at $7.00 set the week’s top; bulk 
offerings, $5.00@6.00; light yearlings, 
including heifers, mostly $4.50@5.50; 
top cows, $4.50@5.00; bulk, $2.75@ 
4.00; cutter grades, $1.50@2.50; bulls, 
$2.50@3.00; top vealers, $6.50; killing 
calves, $3.50@4.50. 

HOGS—A gradual recession from 
last week’s substantially elevated levels 
marked this week’s hog trade. Three 
days of uninterrupted decline and a 
slight rally today netted a 20@30c loss. 
Top today was $4.35, against $4.60 in 
the two final days last week. The av- 
erage cost yesterday, at $3.86, was 44c 
under the peak day last week. Bulk 
hogs, 240 Ibs. down, today brought $4.20 
@4.30; 250 to 300 lIbs., $4.05@4.15; 
sows, mostly $3.25@3.60. 

SHEEP—Local supplies have been 
about the same this week as last, but 
the unexpectedly high level reached here 
Tuesday, when the top struck $7.75, 
set the market in line for a reaction, 
and — found the top at $7.25, with 
bulk lambs $7.00@7.25. While this is 
fully 50c under the high time, it is 
fully as high as this time last week. 


=-FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., March 17, 1982. 

Last week’s sharp price advance at- 
tracted unusually heavy week end ship- 
ments of hogs to the 21 concentration 
yards and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota, with the result that prices 
reacted. While there was some recov- 
ery on Thursday, quotations are still 
10@20c lower than a week ago. Fol- 
lowing Monday, receipts were very 
light, but packers bought indifferently. 
Late bulk good to choice, 170- to 220- 
Ib. weights, $4.00@4.25; 230- to 260-lb. 
averages, $3.85@4.10; 270- to 300-lb. 
weights, $3.75@4.00; packing sows, 
mostly $3.00@3.50. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for the week ended 
March 17: 


This Last 

week week. 

Friday, March 11.............. 31,200 19,400 
Saturday, March 12............ 41,100 17,300 
Monday, March 14............++ 000 31,800 
Tuesday, March 15............. ,800 16,900 
Wednesday, March 16.......... 11,300 18,500 
Thursday, March 17............ 13,600 18,500 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor fills. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 12, 1932: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Mar. 12..... 149,000 500,000 348,000 
Previous week .......... 151,000 536,000 326,000 
1931 . 


ME “Bae ccicdde ceaanc oe Gels 165,000 505,000 353,000 
ME vse tes iN acces ae weie ,000 595,000 383,000 
TOS cakes Gatedags caanen 172,000 613,000 282,000 
ME pedis Sdede Kean kwNres .000 807,000 266,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended Mar. 12. 0.66. gecscsccecedcscs 426,000 
by: i Be rrr rrr y tr 429,000 
FE hs Uece Keak ca tvcecenvadds senses vets 438,000 
GUE co casi’ cucdouds-cusendecsvodsewseq penn 514,000 
BE wa cncdesacatsdpere vingeusdcontbanwese 520,000 
BEE 0 bh G0 e005 t84te'te Ceekesicoendhseaebe 708,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 12....115,000 370,000 237,000 
Previous week .........-. 114,000 376,000 210,000 
WE Bec Ga erand asguapese 130,000 384,000 270,000 
SMEs cca vebs veaasaas ead 155,000 459,000 287,000 
TOE © ie veles i wregenenees 129,000 455,000 211,000 
FOE ac ddcceseegegekeean 130,000 627,000 181,000 
fe 


FEBRUARY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for February, 1932, were: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Receipts ..........- 10,995 21,304 66,942 96,947 
Shipments ......... 4,089 17,342 33,393 177,549 
Local slaughter .... 6,993 3,909 33,783 19,629 


coneesidinees 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 




















Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 





J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 

















Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1982. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Kansas City ...........- 
Omaha 


Lang 


bd ld 


j 
seeabuey 


5 
a 
2. 
S 
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1932. 
57,000 
5,500 
11,500 
13,500 
4,500 
7,500 
9,500 
3,200 
1,800 
4,900 
1,400 
4,200 
3,000 
3,000 
3,300 
7,200 
2,800 
400 

TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 19382. 
CRICRZO .cccccccccccsccce 6,000 15,000 
Kansas ony ens 5,000 3,500 
‘ 5,500 10,000 
St _ a 2,800 11,000 
St. Joseph 900 3,000 
Sioux City . 2,000 6,500 
St. Paul .. 2,800 12,000 
Fort Worth 1,400 500 
Milwaukee .........0000. 700 3,500 
DORVEE «oo. ccccccsescccee 800 1,800 
Louisville ...........0.+- 300 500 
NEE Sn cnacbewmenecese 500 1,900 
ana) inones ccceee Seee 6,500 
Pittsburgh ........ sxese inne 800 
penne on nn 500 3,500 
DEED scientshavtncesce 100 1,800 
Cleveland ..........++++- 300 1,900 
Naghville ...ccccsccccess 100 300 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1932 
Chicago 6,000 15,000 
Kansas City 3,500 3,000 
Omaha .... 4,000 _ 11,000 
2,400 8,500 
St. Jose 800 3,500 
Sioux City 1,500 7,000 
Paul 2,800 18,000 
Fort Worth 1,800 1,000 
Milwaukee 600 2,500 
Denver 600 1,100 
vill 300 600 
Wichita 600 1,800 
Indianapolis 700 4,000 
Pittsburgh eyes 2,200 
Cin 1,000 4,000 
Buffalo 200 2,300 
Cleve: 300 1,500 
Nashville 100 200 
THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1932. 
4,000 15,000 
1,500 3,000 
2,500 9,500 
1,500 6,500 
700 2,500 
1,000 6,000 
800 7,500 
1,200 700 
400 2,200 
600 2,400 
200 500 
200 1,600 
600 4,000 
100 1,500 
400 3,700 
200 1,000 
300 1,500 
100 200 

18, 1982. 

000 1,500 
500 2,000 
1,000 10,000 
600 6,000 
800 2,000 
600 5,000 
1,700 9,500 
700 800 
200 700 
100 400 
200 700 
200 1,400 
300 3,000 
eat 1,500 
500 3,100 
200 2,200 
100 500 
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LIVESTOCK AT 63 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 63 leading markets during ne 
1932, with comparisons, 


are reported 

by the U. S. Bureau of Agricuinenl 
Economics as follows: 
CATTLE. 

Total 

Local ship- 

Receipts. slaughter. ments. 


Detad «.csccvcscdace’s 868,032 536,695 322,364 
February average, 5 
years, 1927-1931... 945,015 562,036 376,004 
CALVES. 


eee eee . 412,508 304,775 104,474 


February average, 5 
years, 1927-1981... 433,887 314,209 121,783 
HOGS. 


NE odc ceaneshs au * 658,700 2,463,697 1,187,990 
February average, 

years, 1927-1931. “4,012 .094 2,505,603 1,507,080 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

DO |p nivicvencesedes 2,035,354 1,233,428 795,761 
February average, 

years, 1927- 1981. - -1,696,240 943, 866 844,854 

—_— 
PARAGUAY LEVIES MEAT DUTY. 


Fresh and refrigerated beef is sub- 
ject to import duty of 4.30 Argentine 
gold pesos per 100 gross kilos accord- 
ing to two recent Paraguayan decrees. 
There is a surtax of 1% per cent ad 
valorem. Fresh and refrigerated mut- 
ton, pork and game are not taxed. 


March 19, 1932, 


FEB. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

An increase is shown in the number 
of all livestock slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection during February, 19982, 
over the same month last year, accord- 
ing to the following report of the fed- 
eral meat inspection service: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Baltimore 5,770 1,298 70,526 1,355 


Buffalo 5,086 1,505 61,941 6,546 
Chicago 100,865 33, 769 646,717 220,087 
Cincinnati 11,200 5,260 85,790 12,864 
Cleveland 2,974 3, 151 40,072 13,041 
Denver 6,213 1,659 49,529 21,213 
Detroit 5,288 6, a 63,547 10,214 
Fort Worth 17,828 32,140 47.98) 
Indianapolis 8,451 He 331 95,685 
Kansas City 55,311 16, ’ 143,648 
Los Angeles 9,546 1,541 35,301 32, 
Milwaukee 10,891 54,444 93, 5,040 
Natl. Stock 

Yards 25,152 8,595 123,395 20,685 
New York 30,546 47,716 76,154 260,802 
Omaha 59,679 296, 168,954 
Philadelphia 4,823 6,564 84,992 
St. Louis 9,788 6,064 181,561 5,678 
Sioux City 24,514 3,458 228,732 52,526 
So. St. Jos. 21,027 5,337 87,960 94,833 
So. St. Paul 35,413 57,025 212,642 60,947 
Wichita 5,886 1,917 53,590 8,046 
All other 


stations 126,906 81,083 1,722,227 218,246 


Total: aa 
Feb., 32 583,107 359,769 4,589,753 1.08 
Feb., ped 559,409 352,980 4,141,872 1,223,204 
8 = end 
ss 5,438,210 2,963,362 31,213,940 12,768,057 


sane 
Feb., = $5,512,940 3,004,437 30,349,860 11,523,788 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 17, 1932: 


Hogs (Soft or oily and roast- 
ing 


pigs excluded): 


= 


(180-200 Ibs.) HOR. ccc eceees . 4.75 
Med. 





( & 
ivy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 4.50 
(200-350 : SPS 4.20@ 4.40 
Pkg. sows (275- “Tbs. ) med-ch. 3 4.00 
Sitr. pigs (100.180 Ibs.) -ch.. 4. 4.50 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl. j 4.34-288 Lbs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice ...... Sedsks ce Seccdscene 8.00@ 8.75 
OE ccnvocnpesushscrevcccesce 6.75@ 7.75 
BROGRME oc ccccccncccccecocccce ne 6.50 
CIR o cscccacegasivessncccee 4.7 5.75 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) S 
GRBED oc cc cccccccsccscccces oe Bi 8.75 
Te ee re 8.00 
Medium ..... Sececeec's ocoe BH 7.00 
PRE AS ESE See 5.00@ 5.75 
STEERS (1, 100-1, 300 LBS. d: 
RROD os 66-054 4di0 sd 600ek soe 8. 8.75 
shebasdenmey Sinceebseccun! cae 8.00 
MRGIER cc cessccese poccses Wh 7.25 
STEBDRS (1, '300-1.500 LBS. ): 
RED 6sse cn cduws coesspososce 8.25@ 8.75 
TE, cncovenses pbeesnboreces - 7.00@ 8.25 
6.25@ 7.25 
5. 6.25 
4.7 5.75 
4. 4.75 
4. 4.75 
3.25@ 4.25 
3.00@ 3.50 
2. 3.00 
3. 4.00 
250 8.50 
5. 6.50 
4.00@ 5.00 
2. 4.00 
3. 4.50 
3.000 8.50 





(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch.- ....... 5.00@ 6.00 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. 





ne 


33 ek Be 


CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... $ 4. 4.70 $ 4. 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch..... 4. 4.75 
50 


) 4.60 $ 3.75@ 4.05 $ 3.90@ 4.25 $ 4. 4.5 
4. 460 4. 4.15 4. 435 410@ 42 
4. 4.60 4. 4.20 435 4. 

4. 4.55 4. 4.20 4, 4.35 4 4.25 
4.35@ 4.50 4. 415 415@ 435 4 4.5 
4. 440 3. 4.05 108@ 425 38. 4.10 
4.15@ 4.35 3.90@ 4.05 3.90@ 4.15 3. 00 
3. 3.75 3.45@ 3.65 3.25@ 3.65 3, 3.50 
28 Bees 3.25@ 3.75 8 4.00 
4.33-225 lbs. 3.87-249 Ibs. 4.08-248 Ibs. RRS 
7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 7. 7.76 9 8.25 - 
5.75@ 7.25 6. 7.00 6. 7.00 6. 1B 
4.75@ 5.75 5. 6.00 5. 6.00 4. 6.25 
4. 4.75 4. 5.00 4. 5.00 3. 4.7 
7.25@ 8.00 7. 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7.25@ 825 
5.75@ 7.50 6. 7.00 6. 7.00 6: 1.0 
4.75@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5. 6.00 4.75@ 6.25 
4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 5.00 4 5.00 3. 4.75 
7. 8.25 7.00@ 7.75 7. 8.00 7. 8.50 
6. 7.50 es 7.00 6. 7.25 6. 7.50 
4.75@ 6.25 5. 6.00 5. 6.00 4.75@ 6.50 
7.50@ 825 7. 7.36 4 8.00 7. 8.50 
6.25@ 7.50 e008 7.00 6256 7.25 3008 7.50 
6.25@ 7.00 6. 6.75 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.0 
5. 6.25 5. 6.00 5. 6.00 5. 5.15 
4.75@ 5.50 4. 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 4: 5.00 
4. 475 3. 4.50 3. 4.25 3.25@ 4.0 
3.75@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.75 4 4.50 4: 4.50 
3. 3.75 - 3. 4.00 3. 4.00 3. 4.00 
2.7%5@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.50 2 3.50 2. 3.00 
x 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 1, 2.75 1. 

3 3.75 2.75@ 3 3.50 
2. 3.25 2.25@ 3. 3.0 
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6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.35 7.25 6. 
5.28 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 | 

4. 5.25 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.25 e 

4.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.25 00@ 5. 
2. 3.50 3. 4.10, 3, 4.00 3.75 
2. 3.25 aie 4.00° 2.75@ 3.75 ie ihe 38 
1.25@ 2.50 1. 3.00 1.25@ 3.00 2.05 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 





meee toes Ram eae 


comparison: 
180. ONAL PROVISIONER 2 as Tice: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co. ......... 4,738 2,148 3,752 
Swift & Co. ....... eee. 8,614 1,794 11,389 
Wilson & Co. waecesenese 2a = sas 
wertis & C0. ..ccccrcves ; 
ee. pear Co.... 1,560 one onte 
«++. 1,798 715 ew 
Spy, Ba Neill & Libby. ° 304 wisi Bye 
GRIPPETS ...--eeeceeeeeee 10,085 28,021 30,169 
BED. ccd ccepeccce veeeee 3,041 35,140 26,590 


Pa _ Co., 6,070 hogs; Independent 
ca hows Bogt, Lamha (G2, 0 Moet 
de bp 

Brads 5,208 hogs. 
Total: 28,896 cattle, 6,669 calves, 86,217 hogs, 
78,506 sheep. 


Not including 204 cattle, pd I aes 30,311 


hogs and 9,253 sheep bought dir 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








ee cececceese 14,404 18,203 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 

calves. Hogs. 

Armour and Co, ........ 4,046 19,260 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 3,566 12,478 10,008 
Ded Pkg. OO. ..0ccccees 1,005 8,344 anes 
Morris & Co. ........... 1,476 76 4,132 
BED 0O.. oc acienessesh 4,539 11,100 18,665 
Hoffman Pkg. Co. ...... 109 nan wees 
ITE i ccc cccccctncs sees «© 4,571 ones 
Great Omaha Pkg. Co., 17 ee Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 62 cattle; J. Roth’ & $2 cattle; 80. 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 44 cattle; oo Pkg. +f 


cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 189 cattle; Nagle es. 
Co., 137 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 255. cattle: 
Wilson & Co., 87 cattle. 


Total: 15,631 cattle, 85,820 hogs, 42,366 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Armour and Co. .... 2,108 970 82,9938 1,925 
Swift & Co. ........ 1,842 1,416 3,777 1,825 
Morris & 470 aad 
Hunter Pkg. Co pe 4,872 569 
ican 108 

Heil Pkg. Co. Scan 321 aade 
Krey Pkg. Co. 87 =-:1,568 102 
Sieloff Pkg ohare esse age ces 
— Pkg. Co. er ry 415 whike 
DEE cei veceicccce 349 13,769 703 

ME iss i> non esind 7,877 3,350 30,010 5,428 


Not including 3,135 cattle, 1,601 calves, 36,468 
hogs and 747 sheep bought direct. 











ST. JOSEPH. — 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eee 2,503 470 6,222 10,346 
Armour and Co. .... 2,444 5,404 7%, 
Mises cv'c0 veces 522 8 5,444 7,232 
Se aE 6,469 930 17,160 25,243 

SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 1,657 165 11,508 3,075 
Armour an 











d Co. .... 1,910 176 12,218 4,307 

Swift & Co. ........ 1,677 114 «8,153 3,878 
oe 218 35 24 eee 

DEE Acids ccseons 2,556 49 21,006 3,528 

DE Ntiise es veene 8,018 589 52,994 14,788 


OKLAHOMA OITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Armour and Co. ... 1,141 191 3,950 320 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,217 135 3,998 366 
oe) ee -- 126 31 722 eons 
Se 2,484 357 = 8,629 686 
Not including 226 hogs bought direct. 
WICHITA, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cw Pkg. Co. .. 740 236 «42,446 2,542 
Dold Pkg. Go. ..... 477 5 1,850 20 
chita D. B. Co... 13 vas one cece 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... Serene Te ve ed 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. .... ee ea sive 
Fred W. Dold...... 78 ooue 664 cece 
Me... css . 1,368 241 4,974 2,562 2 Le 


Not including 3,831 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Swift & ie. <:, 83 1,946 14,572 
Armour and Co.” 81 2427 12,755 
ae 185 2'872 18,483 

_ 349 7,45 45,810 














2,797 1,804 65,709 
2,244 1,522 4,930 


2,542 1,592 38,911 
3,064 5,516 6,481 
2,514 1,839 4,660 

929 =: 11,020 64 





"144 
609 


Pveccsdudeene . 8,848 
Not, including ag cattle, 8,293 hogs and 4, 650 


Sabenu2e6 





———— 4 
*Represents principal 
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Cattle. Calves. 
3,507 
611 


5,375 
66 








1,808 


Cattle. Calves. 


414 


“712 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ 
for week ended March 12, 1 
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43 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


ae. . pti = the Chicago Union 
and comparative periods 
are peony Mn as ney mg 


RECEIPTS. 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mareh 7....10,115 646 35,980 12, 
Tues., March 8.. 5, 1,437 12,843 16,477 
Wed., March 9... 7,360 L119 17,442 11,706 
Thurs., March 10. 8,439 2,563 19,447 13,111 
Fri., March .. ~ 1 764 19,678 9,430 
Sat., March 12.. 200 100 810,000 4,000 
This week ....33,233 6,629 390 67,454 
Previous week ...35,378 7,703 116,928 57,267 
Year ago ........36,204 8,321 129,211 707 
Two years ago....38,878 13,579 141,657 87,999 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., March 7... 3,056 84 9,812 6,266 
Tues., March 8.. 1, 105 4, 9,772 
Wed., March 9... 2,385 sean 2,331 5,674 
Thurs. March 10: ro 288 4,789 3,878 
11... > 110 6,765 4,579 
Bat. March 12.. 100 kee 500 500 
This week ...... 85. 587 28,285 35,169 
Pievious week ...10,804 505 254 21,611 
Year ago ..... ocala 767 «41,882 41,453 
Two years ago....12,018 415 39,508 29,047 
Total receipts for month and year to March 12, 
wi po cee al 
——March.——- _ -———-Year.———__ 
19382. 1931. le 
Cattle ...... 53,540 71,930 390,599 394,121 
Calves ...... 12,474 16,225 86,489 90,628 
Hogs ....... 185,848 234, 1,799,738 2,043,993 
Sheep . - 108,648 157, 149 876,504 817,906 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Mar, 12.$ 6.45 $4.50 $3.10 $ 6.90 


ous week ...... 6.25 4.15 2.85 6.15 
iseeewees xenec an 7.65 4.00 8.40 
LL cieueened buen 12.65 10.50 5.10 10.60 
ME ibvinn seucSaehs . 1145 7.50 16.70 
EE ft gu ke sscechdee 13.10 8.05 8.5 15.70 
FEAF pines Vavnates 10.85 11.55 8.00 14.95 





Av. 1927-1931 ....$11.50 $9.85 $ 6.60 $13.25 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





*Week ended Mar. 12.. 87,100  36;800 
Previous week .. 94,674 35,656 


; 87,829 S, 
1930 . : 102,164 58,952 
1929 . : 113, 40,646 
28 ... - 28, 148,154 = 33,632 

*Saturday, Mar. 12, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


Previous week 





TOBA obese cece oe , -163,953* 231 
shee canes rere | 
WAT. coscccceccccens A 
Av. 1927-1931 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
specticn for week ended March 12, 1932, with com- 
parisons: 





CHICAGO HOG ae ae 


Supplies of hogs ag ge ed by bo packers 
and Ne er during the week ended Thursday, 





March 17, 1932, were as follows: 
Week 
ended, Prev. 
Mar. 17. week 
Packers’ purchases ........... «-. 69,366 56,300 
Direct to packers ............... 39,269 24,121 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 21,543 26,588 
WEL, 8505s doses Kader ghene cde eat 130,178 107,009 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Mar. 12, 1932: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey Ctly ........ 3,353 5,788 4,271 38,061 
Central Union cease 2,552 361 +--+. 19,926 
pee (es 1,012 2,158 16,454 8,259 

Aaa 6,917 8,302 20,725 66,246 


Previous week ..... 6,688 13,353 23,918 57,708 
21,895 68,772 


44 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended March 12, 1982, with 
comparisons: 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York £ 


SES B| ms 
esesse 88 


3 
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wo 
i 
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Indianapolis 13, 

New York & Jersey City. 52,648 
Oklahoma City 8,905 
SEND. “adcseccocescos 21,044 


o8hs 
388 


11,665 
4,514 
71,661 
880 


3,003 
6,603 


258,335 


Philadelphia A 

Indianapolis 1,945 
New York & Jersey City. 79,844 
Oklahoma City 686 


eo ccccseccccccces 257,813 
oe 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended Mar. 
10, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 


Prev. 
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SELECT BACON HOGS. 


ANAT Anes > Pe Ph Oo AAAIH SIs 
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Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


At! NAMM 


6.00 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
age for business opportunities and 
ins in equipment. 
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YEARLING BEEF GRADES. 


Market classes and grades of year- 
ling beef, as distinguished from mature 
beef, have been devised by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, because of the 
increasing tendency to market and 
slaughter young and light-weight cattle. 
Federal grades for mature beef have 
been in commercial use for more than 
ten years. 

Yearling beef, the bureau explains, 
differs from mature beef principally in 
the quantity and distribution of fat, 
and in the color, texture, and firmness 
of the flesh. There are also slight dif- 
ferences in conformation. Grade for 
grade, yearling-carcass beef lacks the 
thickness and evenness of fat which 
characterize mature beef. Yearling 
beef also lacks firmness of flesh as com- 
pared with mature beef. 

Marbling as a characteristic of year- 
ling beef is either lacking or less evi- 
dent than in mature beef of the same 
grades. The color of the flesh of year- 
ling beef is lighter red and has a pink- 
ish tinge which is not found in mature 
beef. The texture of yearling beef gen- 
erally is much softer and smoother. The 
bones are softer and are therefore more 
easily cut or sawed. The cartilages at- 
tached to the spinal column are large, 
pearly white, and relatively soft. 

The increasing sales of yearling beef, 
some of which is sometimes called 
“baby beef,” are in response to a con- 
sumer preference for light-weight cuts 
as well as to changed feeding practices 
and financial conditions effecting a more 
rapid turnover in the livestock indus- 
try. 

The market classes and grades of 
yearling beef have been published by 
the bureau in a 26-page printed circular 
which discusses also the wholesale cuts 
of yearling beef, percentage yields of 
wholesale cuts, and _ cloth-dressed 
(shrouded) beef carcasses. 


i 
TRADING IN BULL HIDES. 


Tanners, through the Hide Committee 
of the Tanners’ Council and hide 
brokers, have requested that bull hides 
be sold on a basis of a selection per- 


mitting an allowance for cuts, grubs, 
and koshers, according to the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, in a recent 
bulletin to member companies. This 
method of trading is now used in selling 
cow and steer hides, the bulletin states. 

This request, the bulletin continues, 
was considered carefully by the Hide 
Committee of the Institute, and the 
Committee made the following recom- 
mendation, which was approved by the 
Central Administrative Committee: “It 
is recommended that effective immedi- 
ately native and branded bull hides, all 
weights (no grading for weights), be 
sold on a selected basis with the usual 
allowance for cuts, grubs, and koshers.” 

“That recommendation,” the bulletin 
states, “is in effect one that bull hides 
be sold on a basis of selection for cuts, 
grubs, and koshers, instead of on the 
so-called ‘flat-basis’ as has been the 
custom. The recommendation does not 
include a_ selection. for grading for 
weights. It is our understanding that 
a number of packers plan to adopt this 
recommendation and to inaugurate 
immediately this new method for selling 
their bull hides.” 


March 19, 1939, 


SMALLER SPRING LAMB CRop, 

The early lamb crop of 1932 in the 
principal early lambing states, as 9 
whole, is somewhat smaller than the 
early crop of 1931, according to reports 
received by the Department of Agricul. 
ture as of March 1. . The decrease jg 
indicated as from 3 to 5 per cent. Ip 
general the condition of the early lambs 
at the beginning of March, this year, 
was not as good as a year earlier, at 
which date a high condition was pe. 
ported from all states. 

There is a rather marked difference 
in the situation this year between the 
early lambing as a_ result of far west 
and those of the other parts of the coup. 
try. In all of the western states the 
early lamb crop is smaller than last 
year and the general condition of the 
lambs was not as good in March last 
year. In most of these states weather 
conditions during and since lambing 
were not favorable for saving or de. 
veloping a large crop of early lambs 
and feed supplies have been short in 
many areas. Moisture conditions, how. 
ever, are much more favorable for 
spring feed in all states than a year 


ago. 

In the Middle Western and Eastern 
states and in Texas, weather conditions, 
were very favorable all winter and feed 
supplies were abundant and cheap. The 
early lamb crop in these states is larger 
this year than last and condition of the 
lambs was good to excellent. Prospects 
for spring pastures are good. 


——~e—_— 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 12, 1932, were 5,197, 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,041,000 Ibs, 
same week last year, 4,668,000 Ibs, 
from January 1 to March 12 this year, 
39,984,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
85,557,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 12, 1932, were 
8,476,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,805,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 2,588,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to March 12 this year, 
45,664,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
29,917,000 Ibs. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended March 12, 1982: 
Week eaded New York. 


Mar. 12, 1932 
Mar. 5, 5 
Feb. 27, 1932 
Feb. 20, 


118,229 
Mar. 14, 1931 13,675 
Mar. 7, 5,248 
134,209 
se 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 9 points during 
week ended Friday, March 11, 1932: 


Chicago 
Kansas 
Omaha 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 47,716 


Sioux City 34,062 
St. Paul 

St. Joseph ......\.... c's 
Indianapolis 

New York and J. © 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—At the close of 
last week, around 20,000 hides were sold 
by couple packers, one being credited 
with most of the business; a fair pro- 

rtion consisted of native steers, with 
possibly a few branded steers, while the 
balance were the more desirable cow 
descriptions. There were a few scat- 
tered sales early this week, bringing 
the total for the period to around 30,000 
hides, the bulk of which properly be- 
longs with last week’s trading. 

Cow descriptions of all kinds are in 
fairly good demand, also the lighter 
weights of native and branded steers; 
earlier trading about cleaned these up 
to late February, except possibly heavy 
uative cows. However, steers have been 
moving slowly and some December for- 
ward native steers are still available, 
as well as January forward branded 
steers, and buyers’ ideas have been a 
half-cent Jess on the heavier weights, 
with killers holding for steady prices. 

Preliminary figures from the Tanners’ 
Council show a marked increase in shoe 
production for the month of February, 
with an estimate of 25,200,000 pairs 
against 23,971,000 pairs during Feb- 
ruary, 1931, and 20,960,000 pairs in 
January of this year. 

About 9,000 December-January na- 
tive steers sold early at 6%4c, steady. 
Extreme native steers last sold at 6c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 6%c, 
and Colorados at 6c. Heavy Texas steers 
last moved at 6%4c, light Texas steers 
at 5%c; couple cars February-March 
extreme light Texas steers sold early 
at 544c, steady. 

About 5,000 January-February heavy 
native cows, and 1,400 Februarys, sold 
early at 5%4c. One lot of 2,300 Ft. 
Worth February-March light native 
cows brought 6c, steady. About 2,500 
February-March branded cows brought 
5iee, steady. 

Bulls are now being sold with selec- 
tion for kosher, cut and grub, instead 
of on flat basis as heretofore. One 
packer sold 1,500 native bulls at 4c, an- 
other 700 March also at 4c. One lot 
of 1,100 southern branded bulls brought 
3%c, and 100 northerns 3%4c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market rather quiet. 
One lot of 2,000 frigorifico steers sold 
to Germany at $24.50, equal to 7%@ 
Tise, c.i.f. New York, as against $24.00 
or TYsc paid last week. Also 4,000 
Nacional steers sold at $33.12% 
Uruguay gold, equal to 7%c, against 
$32.75 or same c.i.f. price list week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Some lo- 
cal small packer February trimmed all- 
weights still available at 6c for natives 
and 5%c for branded, while last sales 
of untrimmed hides were at a half-cent 
less. Local killer sold car January bulls 
at 4c for natives and 3%c for branded 
bulls, selected. 

Local small packer association sold 
3,000 all light native steers, January to 
March take-off, at 5%c, steady basis 
for lights alone. 

In Pacific Coast market, a eee sold 
15,000 trimmed January hides at 4c 
for steers and 4c for cows, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping point, steady. Two small pack- 
ers each sold 5,500, mostly Februarys, 
untrimmed, at 4c less, steady basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hides 
are about steady but rather slow sale. 


Some buyers are inclined to await fur- 
ther action on a larger scale in the 
packer market. All-weights generally 
top at 444c, selected, delivered. Heavy 
steers and cows offered at 4c, 
selected, some quoting market 44%4@ 
4%c. Buff weights last sold at 5c, and 
this appears to be the full market. Good 
extremes are available at 5c, although 
some ask 5%c, which was paid earlier. 
Bulls offered at 3c, selected. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins last 
sold at 7%c for straight 15-lb. down 
January skins, but market quoted nom- 
inally around 8c, based on activity in 
the city market since; calfskins are 
available on this basis. Split weights 
last sold at 84c for 9%4-lb. and heavier, 
and 7@7%c for the lights; some lights 
offered at 7%4c. 

Chicago city calfskins active and 
stronger. Sales were made to a new 
outlet this week when a sole leather 
tanner, who is reported to be entering 
into the production of calfskin leather, 
bought around 25,000 Chicago city 8/15- 
Ib. calfskins at 742c. Some choice out- 
side city calf sold earlier at 8c for 
10/15-lb. weights, with straight 8/15-lb. 
quoted around 7%@7%c; mixed city 
and country calf about 6%@6%c; 
straight countries around 6c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer native kipskins 
quoted 8c, nom., for northerns, based 
on sale previous week of 1,500 February 
southerns at 7c. One packer sold 3,000 
February over-weights this week at 7c 
for northerns and 6%c for southerns; 
another packer sold 1,100 February 
northern over-weights at 7c, steady. 
Couple packers sold branded kips pre- 
vious week at 6c. 

Chicago city kipskins around 7@7%4c, 
nom., top asked. Outside cities 64%@ 
7c; mixed cities and countries 64@ 
642c; straight countries 54@5%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
40c for Februarys. 

HORSEHIDES—Market rather slow 
but occasional sales reported, with 
choice city renderers quoted top at 
$2.25; mixed northern city and country 
lots quoted $1.50@2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts slow at 
8@9c for full wools, short wools around 
5e. The light demand for present qual- 
ity of shearlings appears to be suffi- 
cient to readily absorb the equally light 
offerings. One packer sold a car at 25c 
for No. 1’s, 17%c for No. 2’s, and 12%c 
for clips; another car reported at 15c flat 
for No. 2’s and clips; very few No. 1’s 
coming out. Pickled skins about un- 
changed and generally quoted $1.00@ 
1.25 per doz. for straight run of cur- 
rent quality at Chicago; some poor 
quality, mostly culls, reported sold re- 
cently as low as 75c but $1.25 generally 
given as asking price. New York mar- 
ket quoted $1.25@1.50 nom. for straight 
run. Outside packer lamb pelts slow at 
75@80c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES — Market inactive 
and nominally unchanged, with last 
trading in native steers at 6%4c, butt 
branded steers 6%c and Colorados 6c. 
Car December butt brands sold late this 
week at 644c. 

CALFSKINS—Fair demand for extra 
light calfskins, with 42%c last paid for 
city 4-5’s; the 5-7’s last sold at 50c for 
cities and 5744c for packers; 7-9’s last 


45 


sold at 70c for cities and 80c for pack- 
ers; car collector’s 9-12’s sold at $1.35, 
with $1.45 last paid for packers. Last 
sale of 12/17-lb. veal kips was at $1.55. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, March 12, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.00@5.75; Apr. 5.50n; May 6.00n; 
June 6.51@6.55; July 6.80n; Aug. 7.05n; 
Sept. 7.30@7.35; 7.50n; Nov. 
7.70n; Dec. 7.95 sale; Jan. 8.10n; Feb. 
8.25n. Sales 38 lots. 

Monday, March 14, 1932—Close: Mar. 
5.00@5.75; Apr. 5.40n; May 5.80n; June 
6.25@6.35; July 6.50n; Aug. 6.75n; Sept. 
7.00@7.15; Oct. 7.20n; Nov. 7.40n; Dec. 
7.60@7.75; Jan. 7.75n; Feb. 7.90n. Sales 
18 lots. 

Tuesday, March 15, 1982—Close: Mar. 
5.00b; Apr. 5.45n; May 5.85n; June 6.35 
@6.40; July 6.60n; Aug. 6.85n; Sept. 
7.11@7.20; Oct. 7.30n; Nov. 7.50n; Dec. 
7.75@7.80; Jan. 7.90n; Feb. 8.05n. Sales 
34 lots. 

Wednesday, March 16, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.00b; Apr. 5.40n; May 5.80n; June 
6.20@6.29; July 6.45n; Aug. 6.70n; Sept. 
6.99@7.05; Oct. 7.20n; Nov. 7.40n; Dec. 
7.60@7.65; Jan. 7.75n; Feb. 7.90n. Sales 
25 lots. 

Thursday, March 17, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.00b; Apr. 5.40n; May 5.80n; June 
6.25@6.30; July 6.50n; Aug. 6.75n; Sept. 
7.00@7.10; Oct. 7.20n; Nov. 7.40n; Dec. 
7.60@7.65; Jan. 7.75n; Feb. 7.90n. Sales 
55 lots. 

Friday, March 18, 1932—Close: Apr. 
5.25n; May 5.60n; June 6.08 sale; July 
6.35n; Aug. 6.60n; Sept. 6.87@6.90; Oct. 
7.05n; Nov. 7.25n; Dec. 7.45@7.52; Jan. 
7.60n; Feb. 7.75n. Sales 27 lots. 


—— fe —— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 18, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 

Mar. 18. week. 1931. 
Spr. nat. 

Ye 7%@ Sn 7™4@ 8n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 614 6% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 6% 6% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

strs @ 6% 


Hvy. Gol. strs. @ 6 
Ex-light Tex. 
trs. 


1l @li%n 
10 


bulls... @4 
Brnd’d bulls. 34@ 8% 
Calfskins ... ) Sn 
Kips, nat.... 

Kips, ov-wt.. 
Kips, brnd’d. 
Slunks, reg.. @40 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 


@0 17 90 
25 @30 Ps) 30n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. 54@ 6 54@ 6 
Branded ....5 @5% 5 5% 
Nat. bulls .. @4 3% 


Brnd’d bulls. 3% 3% 
Calfskins ... @7™ 6%@%m 14 
Kips 


7 Tien mn 11% 
c ..80 35n 30 35n 70 
Slunks, hris.. @1in 15 20 

COUNTRY HIDES. 


SRRa toorcr 
me Rex 


+ 25 30n 

..10 @iUin 15n. 
Slunks, hris.. @ in 5n 5 ent 
Horsehides ..1.25@2.25 1.25@2.25 2.25@3.75 





Secretary William E. Mollin of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion was in Chicago this week. 


Vice Presidept H. L. McWilliams of 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., trans- 
acted business in Chicago this week. 


Vice President Robert C. Johnson of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., 
visited Chicago on business this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 13,956 cattle, 
11,728 calves, 31,118 hogs, 17,042 sheep. 


President Emmet Cavanaugh of the 
Progressive Packing Co. has just re- 
turned to his office after a long illness. 
His many friends are glad to see him 
about again, looking so well. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 12, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
nent °c ——. week. week, ’31. 
mea eee 
Fresh ments, Ibe.,.3808L,000 41,877,000 45,076.00 
S Sptuleseeages 5,519,000 6,303,000 7,431,000 

Roger W. Lovelace, purchasing agent 
at the Armour and Company plant at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, died on March 
7 following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. Mr. Lovelace entered Armour 
and Company service at the time of the 
Morris & Co. purchase in 1923 and prior 
to his transfer to South America in 
March, 1929, had been employed in the 
purchasing department in the general 
office. Chicago. He was 46 years old. 
A widow and two children survive. 


a ae 
NEUHOFF SONS IN TEXAS. 


; Three sons of Henry Neuhoff, Henty, 
jr., Joe O. and John D. Neuhoff, have 
purchased the business of the Max 
Hahn Packing Corporation, Dallas, Tex. 
This is a small but well known concern, 
both from the standpoint of quality of 
product and method of masdamiickee. 

Henry Neuhoff, jr., was superintend- 
ent of his father’s plant when the Neu- 
hoff Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn., was 
in operation, and he with his brothers 
desire to continue the Neuhoff tradition 
in the packing industry. This they are 
planning to do by beginning in a modest 
way with this small but well known 
business in Dallas. 


——— ge 
ARGUE PACKER DECREE. 


Arguments for and against modifica- 
tion of the packers’ consent decree were 
begun before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on March 17. Counsel 
for the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association and the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association began the 
opening arguments in opposition to 
modification. The consent decree is now 
twelve years old and has been in litiga- 
tion throughout much of that period. 
The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia handed down an opinion on 
January 5, 1931, modifying. the decree. 
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JERRY CASEY TAKES HIS EASE. 

J. W. Casey, former head of Armour 
and Company’s branch house depart- 
ment, and recently general manager at 
San Francisco, who is widely known in 
the packing industry -throughout the 
country, retired on pension in January, 
after more than 40 years’ service with 
the Armour organization. His ability 
to make friends and to keep them, to- 
gether with a remarkable faculty for 
remembering names and faces, and to 
associate one with the other without 
hesitation, were among Jerry Casey’s 
outstanding characteristics. 

While serving as assistant to the late 
Everett Wilson, and later as his suc- 
cessor in charge of Armour and Com- 





TO BROWSE AMONG 
BLOSSOMS. 


“Jerry” Casey (formally 
and to a few known as J 
W.) retires after 40 years in 
the Armour harness to enjoy 
life at Burlingame, in the 
beautiful Santa Clara valley 
of California. 


pany’s widespread system of branch 
houses with its thousands of employes, 
Mr. Casey demonstrated his ability to 
recognize and address a branch house 
employe by his name, whether he was 
from Bangor, Maine or Bakersfield, 
California, and to further astonish his 
visitor by discussing incidents of a pre- 
vious visit, as well as the affairs of the 
branch he represented. 

Along with his faculty for remember- 
ing names, faces and facts, “Jerry’s” 
genial personality endeared him 
all, and despite the dignity of his posi- 
tion he was invariably referred to as 
“Jerry” by practically all of his asso- 
ciates—not that they would always call 
him that when speaking to him, but his 
relationship with them was always such 
that he was “Jerry” in their thoughts. 

Mr. Casey joined Armour and Cem- 
pany in May, 1891, as a clerk in the 
Pittsburgh branch. His subsequent ex- 
perience included about every kind of 
a job possible in this . field—clerk, 
cashier, salesman, auditor, manager, 
and later district manager. In 1910 
he was called to Chicago to be assis- 
tant general branch house superinten- 
dent, and upon the death of Everett 
Wilson in 1921 succeeded him as gen- 
eral superintendent of branch houses. 

In 1926 he relinquished that position 
to carry out a long cherished desire to 
make his home in California while still 
continuing to serve the company as dis- 
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trict manager in that territory. 
Casey will continue to reside in 
fornia, having his home. at Burli 
where, according to one of his 
ciates, he will bear the title of “ 
manager emeritus.” His succe 
general manager of the Pacific 
branch houses is Frank L. Hard 
formerly of the Chicago branch 
organization. 
oo ae 


BOOK ON SCIENCE OF MEAT, 


Technical education has had an im. 
portant place in the English meat trade 
for some years. This education has 
centered at Smithfield Institute in Lon. 


don, where many men and women 
ready in the meat trade have received 
advanced education, and where others 
who plan to enter the industry have 
been trained. 

For some time need has been felt 
for a textbook designed to give these 
students the necessary background in 
the science of meat. Many of th 
taking the examination for the di 
awarded by the National Federation of 
Meat Trades appeared ‘to lack certain 
fundamental information necessary to 
enable them to pass satisfactorily. 

This information has been scattered 
through a large number of books, mak- 
ing it difficult of easy access. At the 
urge of W. H. Nevell, “the father of 
technical education” in the British meat 
industry and A. J. Scott, editor of the 
London “Meat Trades Journal,” who has 
always been a true friend of technical 
education, the preparation of this text 
was undertaken by E. C. Line, former 
lecturer on science of the meat indus 
try at Smithfield Institute. 

In the preparation of this text, a- 
titled “The Science of Meat and 
of Food Animals,” the author 
on the assumption that the student 
should have a general knowledge of the 
hygiene of air, water and food; that 
he should be familiar with the anatomy 
and physiology of food animals; that 
he should make a study of the diseases. 
to which they are liable; and “ 
that he should have a clear unde 
ing of the principles of dietetics. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
the first being devoted to general 
biology, the second to the anatomy ani 
physiology of animals, and the 
to disease and meat inspection. Its 
the first of two volumes; the 
volume to contain material that nor- 
mally would be used in a “p 
ate” course in the science of meat. 

The book is published by The Mest 
Trades’ Journal Co. Ltd., 57 Coweross 
st., E. C. 1, London, England. It cor 
tains 576 pages, with many text 
trations and an extensive index. 

ovepesienee 

HEADS STOCK BUYING FIRM. - 


L. H. McMurray has succeeded to the 
livestock order buying business of Me- 
Murray-Johnston, Inc., Indi 
Ind., and is prepared to continue the 
service previously rendered in the name 
of the company to which he 
Mr. McMurray has been 
Indianapolis for a good 
and is well known to the 
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59 E. Van Buren St. 


MANUFACTURING and COLD STORAGE BUILDING for 
THE RATH PACKING CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 


Built for efficient production of sau- 
sage, smoked meats and canned food. 


Building and Equipment Designed by 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 





F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











Chicago, II. 


PROVISION 


402-10 W. 14TH STREET 
New York City 





Jos. H. HEINEMAN 
Cnas. E. HAMAN 


BROKERS 




















NEW TOVREA OFFICERS. 


P. E. Tovrea has_ succeeded his 
father, the late E. A. Tovrea, as presi- 
dent of the Tovrea Packing Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. H. R. Tovrea is vice- 
president. Other officers of the com- 
pany are G. W. Mickle and J. M. Sparks, 
vice-presidents; W. L. Bainbridge, sec- 
retary-treasurer; B. M. Hughes, as- 
sistant general manager; R. J. Blake, 
sales manager and M. W. Belknap, su- 
perintendent. : 

The directors of the company are P. 
E. Tovrea, H. R. Tovrea, G. W. Mickle, 
J. M. Sparks, W. L. Bainbridge, Mrs. 
E. A. Tovrea, J. C. Tovrea, John E. 
Sanders and Geo. T. Peter. 

The same policies which prevailed 
during the life of E. A. Tovrea and 
under which the company came to its 
present high state of efficiency, will be 
continued under the new management. 


—— 
CUBA INCREASES LARD TARIFF. 


An increase in the Cuban tariff on 

is imposed in a decree signed by 

the President of Cuba, March 17, which 

es effective July 1. Automobiles 

and trucks are also included in the pro- 
visions of the decree. 

After July 1 pork lard will be im- 





















































































ported with a maximum tariff of $46 
and a general tariff of $23 per hundred 
kilos; with the American preferential 
rate at $18. The existing rates are 
$27.00, $13.50 and $10.80. 

The duties fixed by the decree will 
be subject to an annual surtax of 5 
per cent so that in the fifth year the 
surtax will be equal to 25 per cent of 
the initial duty, remaining fixed at that 
figure. 

The decree is imposed, it is stated, 
for the purpose of stimulating Cuban 
industries. 


fe 
NEW ZEALAND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meat from New Zealand 
during December, 1931, were as follows: 
beef quarters, 1,297; mutton, 101,211 
carcasses; lamb, 532,286 carcasses; 
pork, 11,964 carcasses; and 6,112 bags 
of boneless beef. Practically all of these 
exports went to United Kingdom ports. 

For the season October 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, exports with’ comparisons 
were as follows: 

Oct, 1 to Deo. 


931. 1930. 
NOE NNN ob a oe 5 0s dives agen 40,242 20,317 
Mutton, carcasses .............. 384,362 598, 
CRS Sv dese saese 1,061,469 665,563 
Pork, COFCRSBOS .....eiecceccces 28,821 34, 
Boneless beef, bags ........sse+% 15,473 32,790 


LONDON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Pork and bacon receipts at London 
central markets during 1931 totaled 
47,565 tons compared with 38,655 tons 
in 1980. Of this amount, England, 
Wales, North Ireland and Irish Free 
State supplied 35,000 tons in 1931 and 
27,600 tons in 1930. 

Receipts of beef and veal amounted 
to 240,951 tons compared with 241,899 
tons the previous year. Argentina sup- 
= about two-thirds of the total. 

utton and lamb receipts totaled 149,- 
162 tons in 1931 and 142,626 in 1930. 
Australia supplied about one-half of 
these amounts each year, with Argen- 
tina second. 


CANNED MEATS TAX EXEMPT. 


Canned meats and other canned goods 
are exempted from the 2% per cent 
sales tax now pending before Congress, 
in an amendment proposed by the ways 
and means committee which formulated 
the tax measure. 

Lard, sausage and cooked meats are 
row the only edible meat products 
which have not been exempted. 

a 
Watch the Wanted page for bargains 


in equipment. 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 
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Pas 16. 1982, Cor. we 
MARKET SERVICE No. No. No. No. No. ptt 
eee ee 4 1. 23 
q Rib roast, hvy. end..26 22 15 28 27 
CASH PRICES FUTURE PRICES. Bib yoast, Iteud 328 34 «18 Se 
a 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1932. Chuck roast ‘Wogoeses | 18 12 2 8 
March 17, 1932. Steaks, round ...... 283 $15 34 &% 
Open. High. Low. Close. Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. 30 28 20 35 8 
REGULAR HAMS. LARD— Seeks, Rani ene -28 -45 #8 4 4 0 2 
& § ~Tpae "7 teaks, flank ....... 4 
Green. Sweet Pickled. May ene 502% 560 Sositer Beef stew, chuck.. ‘5 14 10 18 i¢ 3 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. July °.. 5.15 5.17% = 5.15 5.17igb Corn briskets, 
cach 10% uu 12 Sept... 5.52% 5.85 5.32% 5.35 PP ow y- WETS Ss 2 83 2 2 
Eee 10 10% 11% Oct. ... 5.42% 5.42% 5.37%  5.37%ax Comed amps, tule 22 22 15 2 oa 
eaten 9% 9% 10% pe, duis... 22 
SUD ke ciisves 9 9% 104% CLEAR BELLIES— 
10-16 range .... 9% onse aoee- GE &h0,.00% Peis sinew 5.75n 
: | Sebitelt eee wees 5.9244n Lamb. 
BOILING HAMS. Sept. paisa 6.10ax 
Green Sweet Pickled nae Good. Om. te 
at - yi C “ ° 
MONDAY, m 2. 
Standard. Standard. = Fancy. pn ee ee lU6el Clee 
$4 sishwest ou 8% Hn Hi Mar 4.80ax a "a pas So'sseees at os = 1) 
Sacceeeyes ested deli ye ep peed ¢ Shops, shoulders...... 5 
| Yee 8% oi 9i May ... 4.97% 5.00 4.9214 4.92%b Chops, rib and loin.--.35 22 40 2 
16-22 range ... 8% Br342 eece uly ... 5.17% 5.17% 5.10 5.10b 
- . Sept. 5.50 5.32% 5.27144— 5.27%4—ax 
SKINNED HAMS. | eee a ies ones 5.387%ax 













ee 
May ... Sai s.ery, Legs 4 = 
July 2.1 5.87% 122: and RR ~—hatae * “ 
104 oP Bape. 2. sac ae ae ae ae ee ee . > 2 






TUESDAY, MARCH 
9% 10% 1% LARD— Pork. 


9% 10% uy% 
4 Mar. ....... Loins, 8@10 av......... 



























os saad i Sat OPE .ccccccccee 
PICNICS. CLEAR sncrete. re eeeees pee: 8 
at “eae ee oe Be ee oe @i2 
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3 FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1982. Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. ¥.: 
LARD— Dol *, refined granuia ated ‘ rf 
D. S. FAT BACKS. Sn ss0ckees * “~ 4.75n Mall CFYStRIS .. +++ ° 
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IEEE Vindnaénsestaseoncns>s 7 (These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
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weilg! 4 on 8 con in eeereeeereee 
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ee 
COOPERAGE. Gedienter 5 
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White oak ham tierces............. 2.87 2.40 Pepper, Cayenne... sce kpasuee <stne 
Red oak lard tierces..............+ 1.82 1.85 Pepper, red ......... ews sacesy eesentn 
White oak lard tierces............. L 2.00 Pepper, white ........ccccccccccece 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork lonis, ate, So Ibs. ay. 12 
Picnic 


aR 


wots er 


Sasa 


‘ 


wouals a3 
R 


& 
cxagbooakbabdes SEESRES 


AMM DOA 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sa in 1-Ib. cartons.......... 
in link 


short loins, 
=: short loins, No. 
Steer loin ends —- 


Prankfurts in casings. oe 
ie Co Bologna in beef bungs, ar gat ieee ‘ 
Steer loin ends, No. 


Bologna in cloth, yas 

Bologna in beef middl 

Liver sansage in beet rounds. 

moked liver sausage pungs 
in hog bungs 





DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, ty hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer cerve! 





Beef tenderloins, No. ° 
Beef ——, No. 7 


ee eee ear ereseeeeseseeesees 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 





Knuckles, green, 


Beef Product 
Brains (per Ib.)......++++ 
Hearts e 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
IRE thee Soo Watiesersssrtreeesesss. 
tins, 1 to crate orcas ececccense 
tins, 3 to erat ee ae on noe 


eecnccccccccccces O 


+. 475 
5. 


5 
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WHOLESALE “SMOKED MEATS. 





ess pork, regular. 
Family beck k, 24 to 34 
aoe hte coe 


Plate 
iatrn ponte beat! 200 Ib. bbis...... . 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl. .........0eee0000- $13.00 
H Sayoumb tripe 200-Ib. bbl... 15.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 


cartons, rolls or rn f.0.b. Chicago. 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. je we cecse 
“a0 ana = “oS solid ersdhanaay lec 
» 60-Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago. . 
LARD. 


Cheng in tierces, f.0,b. Chicago. . 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.t.. 


Prime oleo stearine, edible..... EGR ty 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 3 
Prime tallow 3 


Crude cottonseed oil 
white, points, ae 


§ f.f.a., f.0.b. 
Soap sap shack, po f.0.b. mills 
oa co ee 
Cocoanut e . coast. 

, in bbis., aca Glee 
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Good Store Lighting 
Attracts Customers and Increases 
Turnover in Meat Shop 


Store lighting is an important 
factor to be considered by the 
modern meat merchant. 

This is especially true in the 
store located on a business street, 
and before which street car and 
automobile traffic passes at regu- 
lar intervals. Today more and 
more automobiles are being driven 
by women, and the meat dealer 
must consider this fact. 


At twenty miles per hour it takes 
only one second for an automobile to 
pass a store with a frontage of 30 ft. 
It is important, therefore, that the meat 
merchant’s lighting be of such char- 
acter that it will definitely attract at- 
tention in that period of time. 


They See His Window. 

Paul Brand, Milwaukee, Wis., meat 
dealer, located on one of the city’s more 
important traffic arteries, does not be- 
lieve in losing trade through poor light- 
ing. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Brand has a rather distinctive method 
of lighting his shop after closing hours. 
With the remainder of his shop dark, 
the lights in his refrigerated display 
case are kept lit until about ten o’clock 
each evening, when they are automati- 
cally switched off. 

Each night, before closing, this re- 
frigerated case is well stocked with an 
attractive display of meats, including 
cuts of beef, lamb, etc. These are ar- 
ranged so that they face the window 
and get the full value of the red, 
luscious appearance of the meat. This 
display is readily visible from the 
street, and set against the dark back- 
ground of the store presents a very 
pleasing appearance. 


Street cars and automobiles pass con- 
stantly before this shop, and this at- 
tractive and tasty night display stands 
as a silent and inexpensive salesman 
for the Brand market. 

Good Lighting is Cheap Advertising. 

It is estimated that good lighting of 
a store space 20 by 60 ft. for six hours 
a day costs less than the wages of an 
errand boy, or one-fourth the wages of 
one sales person. 

For the week-end Mr. Brand features 
a poultry display in the larger refrig- 
erator behind the display counter, with 
attractively dressed chickens, ducks and 
geese shown in an appetizing array. 

A different type of window lighting 


is used, also in an effective manner, by 
the Charles Hess Sausage & Provision 
Co. in its new market on Milwaukee’s 
North Side. This market is also located 
on a street car line and busy traffic 
artery. Neon tube signs of red are sus- 
pended in the windows of this market. 
These throw sufficient light to attract 
the motorist and street car patron, and 
at the same time cast a diffused glow 
over the meats displayed in the win- 
dow. 

Another attractive lighting feature 
of this shop is the use of special light- 
ing fixtures above the refrigerated 
cases in which “specials,” together with 
their prices, are displayed. A series of 
these fixtures, lighted from behind and 
within, is located above the entire 
length of the show case. They offer 
the shopper, at a glance, ideas as to 
specials offered and suggestions as to 
meats to be had. After closing hours, 
however, these lights are turned off 
and the entire lighting hinges about 
the lighted neon tube signs suspended 
in the windows. 


Still another type of lighting ar- 


rangement, which is best seen inside the 
shop, but which is also visible to the 
persons walking by on the outside, ig g 
display case featured by the Milwaukee 
Quality Meat Kitchens, Inc., in down. 
town Milwaukee. Like the other shops, 
the store is located on a car line ang 
busy street. Against the rear wall of 
the store, facing the entrance, is a dis. 
play window measuring 4 by 10 ft. and 
8 ft. high. 
Lights Up His Cooler. 

This window, illuminated from with. 
in, is used for the display of large euts 
of meat, which are incapable of being 
displayed in the counter. This case jg 
refrigerated to a temperature of about 
38 degs. Fahr. The entire shop is 
equipped with indirect lighting, and this 
display window presents an attractive 
appearance to a person within the shop 
as well as to one outside. 

Although many markets located in 
residential districts where there is not 
much traffic at night may not find it 
profitable to maintain an illuminated 
display after closing hours, yet these 
Milwaukee stores have found displays 


LIGHTED WINDOWS ARE A POSITIVE SBLLING FORCE. 


Many retail meat dealers do not maintain lighted windows after closing hours, 
but there is considerable merchandising advantage in doing so, retail merchand 


experts claim, particularly when 
considerable traffic. 


the store is 
Automatic devices are obtainable to automatically tum 


located on \a street where there is 


window lights at any time desired. Where automobile traffic is heavy it is 
able to increase the intensity of window lighting to attract the notice of 


motorists. 
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of this type to be a positive selling 
force of as much importance as their 


sales people. 

Statistics show that modern lighting 
intensities increase display window 
stopping power from 17 to 75 per cent, 
and these meat dealers have also found 
that it has aided them in selling their 
product to a considerable extent. 

———_—_ 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

M. C. Provision Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated at Jersey City, N. J., by 
Clarence F. McGovern with 2,500 shares 
of common stock. 

Sothman & Haas Grocery and Meat 
Market, Milroy, Ind., has opened for 
business. 

B: F. Mowry has opened a meat mar- 
ket in the C. S. Brice store in Tama, Ia. 

Public Market, 18 W. Spring st., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., was opened re- 
cently by H. W. Barrows and Lawrence 
Doucette and will handle groceries and 
meats. : 2 

J. G. Stevens, Genoa City, Wis., has 
added a line of fresh and salt meats to 
his grocery store. 

Peterman Meat Market, under the 
management of Louis Peterman, has 
opened at N. Main and Fifth sts., 
Shawano, Wis. 

Lexington Beef Co. has been incorpo- 
rated ae s79 Myrtle ave., New York 
City, by S. Markowitz, with 100 shares 
of common stock. si 

George Hutchison has opene otty’s 
Market and will deal in meats at 221 
Lapeer ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

The Washington Market has been 
opened at 961 Washington ave., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Hoffpauier & Johnson, Fowler, Cal., 
has been succeeded in the meat and gro- 
cery business by F. G. Johnson. 

Gerald Dana has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at Lafayette, Cal. 

M. Hallis of Las Vegas, Nev., has 

engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness. ; 
The Detroit Marine Supply Co., Inc., 
5166 Seminole ave., Detroit, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$5,000, to supply meat and groceries to 
marine trade. 

J. E. & D. Brooks have opened a meat 
onetg at 1314 E. 45th st., Seattle, 

ash. 


E. B. Morgan and W. E. Nesbitt have 
engaged in business as Corner Market, 
Enterprise, Ore. 

R. L. Ellis has opened the Pay & Save 
Meat Market in McMinnville, Ore. 

Jos. Smith Company will open a meat 
market at 3707 N. Teutonia ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Lisbon Food Market will open a meat 
and grocery business at 2815 West 

m ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. Hanschman will open a meat 
market at 3445 North Green Bay ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Haverstick’s Home Meat Market, 

son, Ia., has been destroyed by fire. 

George _Kruger Meat Market, Ma- 
Zeppa, Minn., has been sold to Math 
Wagner. 


John Plombon and Arthur Monroe 
_ open a grocery and meat market 
business at Milaca, Minn. 
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[Retail Shop Talk | 


WHEN CUSTOMERS TELEPHONE. 


The jingle of the telephone bell 
should be the signal for special alert- 
ness on the part of the retail meat 
dealer. He should at once become all 
ears and expectation. As he steps 
across the floor to the instrument his 
mind should automatically summon sup- 
plies of courtesy, resourcefulness and 
thoughts on suggestive selling. 

The dealer who listens carefully and 
speaks plainly is the one who finds his 
telephone orders mounting. Never ask 
a customer to repeat unnecessarily, and 
never speak so indistinctly that she is 
obliged to ask you to repeat—it’s a 
waste of your time and a strain on her 
patience. 

A polite “good morning” is a moment 
or two well spent, and after that—busi- 
ness. Let her give her order without 
interruption, for the chances are she 











Sausage Profits Pay 
Your Rent 


A well-managed sausage de- 
partment, in the case of many 
stores, can pay profits which may 
offset the rent for the whole store 
—the biggest item in your cost 
of doing business outside of 
wages. 

Think it over! And then de- 
cide to push sausage. 











has a list of the day’s food needs pre- 
pared in advance. Answer fully and 
attentively any questions she may ask, 
and before you hang up exercise a little 
suggestive selling. 

“We have just received a shipment of 
particularly fine hams, Mrs. Thornton. 
Wouldn’t you like to try one?” Or “The 
new crop of spring lambs is just com- 
ing on the market and they are par- 
ticularly fine. Would you like us to 
pick you out a nice leg roast for your 
dinner tomorrow ?” 

Canned foods may be successfully 
handled over the telephone. The qual- 
ities are standardized and the customer 
knows exactly what she is getting. It 
is a good idea to have arranged on 
shelves over the telephone sample cans 
of the most wanted fruits, vegetables, 
soups, meats and prepared foods of all 
kinds. During the winter season ap- 
propriate foods such as canned -cran- 
berry sauce, pumpkin and mincemeat 
should find their place upon these 
shelves, and whenever the opportunity 
arises the telephone customer should 
be reminded of their availability. 

Should the customer mention that she 
is pressed for time there is the oppor- 


51 


tunity to remind her of the convenience 
of the ready-to-serve meats and the 
canned meat specialties, in both tins and 
glass. 

Never take advantage of the tele- 
phone customer by sending her an in- 
ferior cut. It is unsportsmanlike and 
very bad business. It is impossible to 
over-emphasize the importance of con- 
fidence as a factor in building up a good 
telephone trade. To buy without seeing 
what she is getting the housewife has 
to know that you are looking out for 
her interests as keenly as she could do 
if she were shopping in person. 

One way to win the friendship and 
business of the housewife is to inform 
her of the specials being offered on the 
day she telephones. This is a courtesy 
she appreciates and it is surprising how 
this habit on the part of the dealer 
will help to increase his sales. 

Telephone orders are a very sizable 
‘source of profit—just how sizable the 
retailer never will know until he makes 
special efforts to cultivate them. And 
in all telephone dealings it pays to keep 
in mind the old adage of “the voice with 
a smile.” It really does what it’s sup- 


posed to do. 
a 
RETAILERS STAGE FOOD SHOW. 


An interesting food show was held at 
the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the United Retail Grocers’ Association 
from March 7 to March 19. Nearly 200 
manufacturers exhibited foods, house- 
hold appliances, store equipment and 
beverages. 

The Adolf Gobel, Inc., exhibit was one 
of the most attractive with a complete 
line of meat products and an able assis- 
tant in charge. The Merkel branch of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., also had a display 
which attracted the attention of a large 
number of the visitors. 

A feature of Silz Packing Co. exhibit 
was the new canned chicken hash which 
looked as good as it tasted. Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Inc., had tomato juice 
in 10 oz. cans on display. The Tupman- 
Thurlow Co. had an excellent display 
showing corned beef hash and dis- 
tributed recipes covering its many uses. 

Other exhibitors of interest were 
Beechnut Packing Co., Best Foods Prod- 
ucts Co., Blue Moon Cheese Corp., 
Creamed Foods, Inc., Hellman’s Mayon- 
naise, Hill Brothers, Inc., Hill Refrig- 
erator Co., Inc., International Products, 
Inc., Mikado Packing Co. with their 
new dehydrated shrimp, Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Standard Brands, Inc., Wor- 
cester Salt and many others. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 











Get in touch with: us 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Mrs. Fred Hirsch, an active member 
of Ladies’ Auxiliary and wife of busi- 
ness. manager, Bronx Branch, had a 
birthday March 8, which was celebrated 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Lundblad. On the following day the 
usual “gang” birthday party was held 
at Mrs. Hirsch’s home. Among those 
present were Mrs. Frank P. Burck, Mrs. 
A. Di Matteo, Mrs. Charles Hembdt, 
Mrs. Fred Hirsch, Mrs. William Kramer, 
Miss Phillips, Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, 
Mrs. R. Schumacher, Mrs. A. Werner, 
jr., and Mrs. William Ziegler. 


Members of the New York State 
Association who are desirous of com- 
peting in the prize essay contest will 
be glad to learn that the word limit has 
been raised to 100 words, and that the 
final closing date has been advanced to 
April 7. With 50 additional words 
allowed, and a week more in which to 
prepare the essay, many more con- 
testants are anticipated. 


President Mrs. A. Werner, jr., pre- 
sided at the meeting of Ladies’ Auxiliary 
at the McAlpin last Thursday. The 
by-law committee offered a number of 
suggestions which were acted upon 
favorably and they will be considered 
further at the next meeting. As this 
will occur on Holy Thursday a series 
of informal talks will replace the usual 
card party. 

Meat, fish, and poultry seized and 
destroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended March 12, 1932, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 1 Ib.; Manhattan, 534 
Ibs.; Bronx, 755 Ibs.; Queens, 12 lbs.; 
total, 1,302 Ibs. Fish—Bronx, 11 lbs. 
Poultry.—Manhattan, 49 Ibs.; Queens, 
45 Ibs.; total, 94 Ibs. 

A ham eee contest at the South 
Brooklyn Branch Tuesday of this week 
gave the members food for thought in 
guessing weights without the aid of 
scales, guesses varying from near to 
very far away. Gus Fraedericks guessed 
the nearest and was presented with the 
ham. Ed Lies was second, and Ed Karl, 
third runner up. 

Most of the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Branch Thursday, March 10, was given 
over to an interesting talk on the pro- 
ag que advertising campaign 

y State sident David Van Gelder. 
Reports on the forthcoming state con- 
vention and the recent dinner dance 
were very encouraging. 


The committee for the annual conven- 
tion of the State Association to be held 
in Brooklyn June 6, 7, 8 has purchased 
a Graham-Paige s de luxe model, 
fully equipped which will be sold by 
subscription. Meetings are being held 
from time to time with all committees 
functioning. 


The Shinboners composed of members 
oad dl 


of Fe erg: es a ~— mad 
a thea’ recently. ular 
Broadway show- was ad ae a 
supper and dance in Elmhurst. - 


Joseph Lehner, treasurer Brooklyn 
Branch, and Mrs. Lehner have been at 
Miami, Fla., for the last two weeks, and 
will probably remain until Easter. 


It was learned with regret that Theo. 
Rettstadt, father of Arthur Rettstadt, 
an active member of South Brooklyr 
Branch, died last week. | 


Albert Rosen, orator Brooklyn Branch, 
and Mrs. Rosen are spending the pre- 
Easter holidays in Bermuda. 

Mrs. Charles Schuck, wife of state 
treasurer, celebrated a birthday on 
March 5, 1932. 


—— de 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


J. J. Wilke, margarine department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, visited New 
— for a few days during the past 
wee 


A. T. McAvoy, produce department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, spent 
a few days in New York during the 
past week. 


March 19, 


Miss Florence Drummond, secre 
to F. B. Cooper, New York pre 3 
broker, sailed on the SS. Virgin 
March 19 to spend several weeks on tm 
Pacific Coast with friends. 4 


_ Aaron Goldby, New York rep . 
tive, and S. B. Dietrich, head of th. 
beef de ment, Hunter Packing : 
pany, East St. Louis, Illinois, spent g 
week end in Boston on business, 


om ¥ 


Sympathy of the trade is being ex. 
tended to Jacob Frank of the Southern 
Beef Company, whose mother jp 
last week. In addition to her childre 


- Mrs. Frank is survived by her husha ’ 


who is in his 90th year. 
eee SSeS 
FROSTED FOODS WINS SUIT, 


Patent infringement suit brought 
against Frosted Foods Company, 
and General Seafoods Corporation 
Paul W. Petersen has been dismiss; 
by the United States District Court at 
Boston of its own motion, after h 
plaintiff’s testimony. This is the 
which was instituted in August, 1980, 
alleging that the so-called Bir 
process of quick-freezing foods, as 
ticed by the defendants, was an inf 
ment of certain patents. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 17, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS: (1) (3800-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


12. 
Co cccccsvccccccccccccccccccce eee 10. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Choice 








BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


12.00 


.50@ 11.00 
9. 10.50 


9. 10.00 
530g 9.50 
7.00@ 8.50 


16. 18.00 
14, 16.00 
18. 14.00 
11.00@13.00 


18. 19.00 
18. 18.50 
17. 18.00 
16. 17.00 
18. 19.00 
18. 18.50 
17. 18.00 
16. 17.00 


17. 18.00 
17. 17.50 


a (1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘skins on” at New York 
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PLAY SAF i Peseaaibeal Dried Beef 


Every Shipment is 


GUARANTEED 


By careful selection of fresh beef hams 
and strict personal supervision of produc- 
tion, we are able to guarantee every ship- 
ment of Peacock Brand Dried Beef. Our 
guarantee is your protection. Use the 


coupon for convenience. 


¥ 


CuDAHY BroTHERS Co., CuDAHY, 


Gentlemen: Please send prices on all aver- 
ages of Peacock Brand Dried Beef as checked 
below: 

CO) Insides 

C1 Outsides 

Knuckles 


OC Barrels 
CO Less than barrels 


WISCONSIN 
oe 


\ Peaco 
DRIED | 
BEEF 


DAHY 


a2 WISCONSIN 














WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE 
VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT 








In relation to meat products, the sense of 
sight is not nearly so permanent as the 
sense of taste—a fact to be remembered if 
tempted to experiment in the matter of 
wrappers. Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
is the ideal—unapproached by any so- 
called substitute. And to the wrapper is 
entrusted the final decision of the con- 
sumer. Don’t take a chance. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
OUR 36th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, 
Bulls, cutter to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 150-200 Ibs 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, sasien, heavy 
Choice, native, + -¥ 
Native, common to fair 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 
Native choice 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 


& 


BSSEBroKESERESSERBERE 





24 
21 
18 
32 
24 
20 
20 
15 
12 
12 
1 

9 
12 
41 
10 

7 


eA reg., 
Rolls, 
Tenderl es 
Tenderloins, 
Shoulder clods . 





q ite. avs... ve 
Ibs. avg 


seeerseseceses 


EBSES oS OSEKEERESESE 


eee eeserereeses eee 


DRESSED VEAL. 


vieeteeeecenee 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, =oe Ibs. .14 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 


City gastos, tty 8@10 lbs. ‘ave 


14.50 
50 


QHHH QHHHHHHHS 
a 


woke SESEohSE 


- 


FANCY MEATS. 


fll 


i 


Shop fat 
Breast fat . 
Edible suet .. 
Cond. suet . 


: 
28 


as 


GREEN CALFSKIN Ss. 


5-9 94-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
80 -85 


Prime 1 veals.. 5 
2 ps. 3 


Prime e 

Buttermilk No. 1.... 2 

Buttermilk No. _— 1 
iby 1 


uesseens, extra (92 score) 
amery, em (91 score). 

} rane ed (87 to 80) 

Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
noes a including unusual hennery - 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, light, via express 
Broilers, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...19 21 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...19 21 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 20 
estern, 36 to 42 ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 19 
Woten 80 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...16 18 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs .to dozen, Ib... 


Western,-36 t . 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. 
Ducks, frozen— 
Long Island, No, 1 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkeys. fresh—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, average best 
Young hens, average best 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 


Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib.... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per lb 


— 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale orives of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 10, 1932: 

Mar. 4 5 7 8 
Chicago ..21 21% 21% #«22 
New York.21% 21% 21% 22% £23 
on ...22% 22% 22% 23 23% 23% 
Phila. ...22% 22% 22% 23% 2 Ay 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—0 score at Chicago: 

21 21 21% #22 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last  —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1932. A. 
Chicago. 32,297 31,659 32,361 
N. Y.... 60,320 67,387 56,991 
Boston . 14,938 17,108 11,478 
Phila. .. 20,465 19,7 


Total .127,398 136,619 120,598 1,753,336 1,657,579 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
In Out Onhand 
Mar. 10. Mar. 10. Mar. 11 


© ...- 12,408 98,264 2,733,080 
k.. 14,904 131,640 1,585,145 

¥ 42,717 535,877 

8,750 25,380 962,878 


- 49,682 292,951 5,816,980 


9 
22% ° 


10 
22 
2314 


22% 22% 





March 19, 


FERTILIZER MATER ; 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sauhete, Ly ton 
Ammont -- ge * sic" base 
jum 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. Si hee 
Blood dried, 15-16% per unit 
dried, 11% 
. P. f.0.b. 
guano, B 
me | B. P. In.cce oe 
~-4 acidulated, 6 2.05 £1 
3% A. A. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.2.00 & 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 ibs. spot 
ground, 10% 
15% P. L. bulk 1.50 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.1.10 4 
Phosphates. 


bone meal, steamed, 8 and 
par -40R, GAR... 0s csccccas 
meal, raw. 


sal 
» per ton. 


in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
in bags, basis 20%. per ton. 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Crackiings’ 30%, unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 
mint shin 


100 
Black or 8 ped hoo ton.. 
—— hoofs, per heats, eel 
= —: avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
B prkbastssase sees coeveee 


—o— 4 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIE 


Receipts of Western dressed 
and local slaughters under federal 
spection at New York for week 
March 12, 1932, with comparisons 

Week 


end Prev. 
Mar. 


week. 1 
8,411 
io” ; 


ed 
12. 
6,674 
635, 
172 
10,229 
20,646 


West. drsd meats: 
Steers, carcasses. . 


Veals, carcasses... 
Lambs, carcasses. . 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, lbs. ... 250,506 413,663 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ...2,601,463 2,610,841 
Local slaughter: 
13,127 
49,661 
78,192 


a 


+3 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW Y@ 


Principal meat imports at New } 
for the week ended March 12, 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned meats 
Canada—Bacon 


Canada—Pork cuts . 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—S. P. hams 
England—Meat paste 
y—Baco' 


ee 
Hun; 


Emil riche n 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of qu 
sults talk! 


consignment. Re. 


mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YO N. Y. 

Caledonia 





























